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When it was said by the wisest of Englishmen that 
a people were great through their writers, he proclaimed 
a truth the causes of which are difficult to trace but the 
manifestation of which is beyond dispute. Dr. Johnson 
was right. Your writer is no great fellow; he is commonly 
poor, still more commonly peevish, almost always vain, 
and so forth—yet by him are nations exalted. 


From Louis XIV by Hilaire Belloc (Harpers). 
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Retreat to Victory 


Bill Layman’s report to the author 


| didn’t plan it. It sort of crept up 
on me, or anyway George did. Him 
and his wife, and my wife. 

The way it all started, one night 
last summer George and his wife were 
over for bridge. So I was dummy and 
out in the kitchen getting some ice 
cubes, hearing them talk, just their 
voices and laughing. Then I heard 
my wife, “You couldn’t drag him. Bill 
just wouldn’t.” 

My name is Bill. “Wouldn’t what?” 
I called in. 

No one answered, then, “Itty boy 
shouldn’t listen,” Mrs. George said. 
She’s like that. I said nothing, out 
loud, and took a short one without any 
ice. 

A while later Mrs. George was dum- 
my, or supposed to be, helping me play 
four spades, saying next week she’d 
be a grass widow. George was going 
off for the week-end. Getting away 


By BRASSIL FITZGERALD 


Reprinted from Columbia* 


from it all. “Just a bunch of the boys,” 
says George. “A stag party.” 

I went down two spades, and said he 
was lucky, and how did he do it? “My 
wife wouldn’t take it,” I said. 

“I would, too,” said the Mrs. “I'd 
just love to have you get away with 
the boys. It would do you good.” 
That’s what she said, I heard her. 

George was grinning. “Take her up 
on that, Bill,” he said. “Come along 
with me.” 

I was tempted. “I wouldn’t want to 
butt in,” I said politely. “You’ve got 
your own crowd.” 

“Be yourself,” he came back. “They’d 
be delighted to have you. They told me 
to bring anyone I liked. I'll come by 
for you Friday night.” 

The way my wife sat there smiling, 
I should have got cautious, but I did- 
n’t. On account of I knew George, or 
thought I did. “I don’t know,” I said. 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. Jan., 1939. 
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“I’m going light on the hard stuff.” 

“That’s O.K.,” he said, not smiling. 
“So are my friends.” 

“Who are they,” I said, “these 
friends of yours?” 

He gave me a wink. “You know 
me,” he said. “Just a bunch of the 
clergy.” 

They all laughed, so I laughed, too, 
and skipped it, thinking maybe he 
didn’t want to say too much in front of 
his wife; probably someone was going 
she didn’t like. So we left it like that. 

Friday night when I got home, the 
wife had the bag packed, and was all 
smiles at the door. Still I suspected 


nothing, telling her, “Now don’t you 
worry, hon,” I said. “Whatever George 


does, I'll watch my step. I won’t even 
get high.” 

“I know you won’t darling,” she 
said. 

I looked at her then. “Are you feel- 
ing all right?” I asked. 

She just kissed me, smiling. 

When George came along, he had 
another lad with him, a young fellow 
named Ned, an accountant or some- 
thing in town. So off we went. Me 
with the bags in back, not saying 
much, just relaxing, feeling swell, 


thinking, “I hope they don’t play the ° 


deuces wild.” They didn’t. 

In the front seat George and this 
Ned were talking, saying nothing 
much; just politics and the Red Sox, 
and this Corrigan lad, starting off 
somewhere and landing somewhere 
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else. “Like Bill,” says George, and the 
two of them laughed. I didn’t pay no 
attention. Some friends of theirs I 
didn’t know, I supposed, watching the 
traffic, all Boston on wheels rolling 
south. It took us an hour to get out 
of the city. 

I was sort of watching the roadside 
signs, getting ready to suggest we pull 
in and have a little refreshment, when 
George stopped for a red light, and I 
head him saying, boy, would our knees 
be stiff Monday morning! 

“Hey, listen,” I said, “where are we 
going?” 

“Why, Bill, I told you,” he said. 
“Didn’t I?” trying to sound innocent. 
“Down to the Fathers in Easton. It’s a 
layman’s retreat.” The light went to 
green and he went right along. 

I sat back, saying nothing, thinking 
it over, kind of irritated, but not really 
mad. “What the heck,” I decided, “I’m 
no left-hander. If they can take it, I 
can.” But I didn’t feel so good. 

And they didn’t help any, talking 
up front. They'd been there before, 
last summer, a couple of old hands 
talking it over. “I’ve got some choco- 
late bars in the bag,” says this Ned. 
“They're very nutritious.” 

I didn’t like that. “What’s the idea?” 
I asked. “Don’t they feed you?” 

There was a little silence, like they 
hadn’t thought I was listening. “Oh, 
sure,” George said, “only Ned don’t 
like sardines.” 

“Not for breakfast,” Ned says. 
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“That’s why they’ve got that rule of 
silence,” George explains cheerfully. 
“So you can’t kick about the eats, and 
getting up at five bells.” 

I thought that over. “What do you 
do up at five?” I asked. 

“Nothing much,” George says light- 
ly. “You just hear the three Masses 
and then have breakfast.” 

“And after breakfast?” 

“You just pray till noon,” Ned said. 

A Boston bus went by, lights shin- 
ing, a swell-looking bus. I kind of 


felt around in the dark for my bag. 
Layman’s Retreat. Next bus stop I’d 
start mine, right back to Boston. 

Too late. We swung off the road, 
and were going up a kind of private 


road, no lights and a lot of trees. Very 
gloomy. “It won't be long now,” 
George says cheerfully. 

“That’s just swell,” I says, “I can 
hardly wait.” And said no more, tell- 
ing myself, “They can’t hold you with- 
T'll just walk in and 

Pll call a taxi and 


out a warrant. 
use their phone. 
beat it.” 

So we got there. A big house on a 
hill, lights and voices and other cars 
parking. And when IJ got inside the 
front door, I knew I was in for it, 
elected till Monday. The little priest 
who welcomed us, looked so glad 
and so friendly, like he’d been waiting 
for me. I couldn’t say, “I want out. 
I’m not playing.” Not to that smile of 
his. I lied like a gentleman. “Glad to 
meet you, Father,” I says, and joined 
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the others standing around in the room. 

About 40 of us in a room like a 
lobby, only no desk and no bellboys. 
Do you know who they had for bell- 
boys? Wrestling our luggage? The 
young seminarians. Can you tie that? 
Lugging our bags, and liking it, look- 
ing pleased as punch. 

There’s a wisecracking lad in the 
office, a lefty named Holland. Every 
now and then he slips over a fast one. 
Like he saw in the newsreel the Papal 
Guards and the Vatican, and claimed 
that showed how high-hat and undem- 
ocratic the priests are trained to be. I 
thought about Holland, watching those 
men that would soon be priests, up 
and downstairs with the bags. I'd 
mention that to him casually. 

We had a while to wait there in the 
lobby, sort of getting acquainted. 
George, because he’d been there last 
year, acting like he owned the place, 
introducing and mixing. And _ the 
Fathers moving around, helping 
George. 

I got talking to a fellow, a lawyer 
in Boston, and a newspaper man, and 
a gloomy fellow that turned out to be 
a professor. But the one I liked best 
was the salesman. He was telling us 
about two Scotchmen, when a bell 
rang, and one of the Fathers, the little 
smiling one, welcomed us all and told 
us what to do. 

The first thing was—stop talking; 
not a word till the next afternoon. The 
rule of silence, and I didn’t keep it. 
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But that was George’s fault the next 
day. Funny thing about that silence, 
it gets you down at first, and then it 
doesn’t. It—well, I couldn’t explain it, 
but it rests more than your tongue. 

We went into the Chapel for Rosary 
and Benediction, then another priest, 
the Retreat Master, they called him, he 
gave us a little talk. He gave all the 
talks in Chapel, not sermons, just talks, 
sitting down at a little desk. A young- 
looking man, shy-looking and very 
earnest, with the light shining on his 
glasses, and his voice quiet and friend- 
ly. When it stopped, you’d look at 
your watch, thinking he’d been talking 
ten minutes, and it’d be a half hour. 
There’s one thing I'll never forget, the 
sailor he told us about. That was next 
day. 

We went upstairs after Chapel. 
George and I in one room. No talk- 
ing. Lights out at ten-thirty. 

A little moonlight came in, and out 
the window was trees, the dark tops of 
them stirring. You could see the lights 
on the Boston road, way off, moving 
along. 

I couldn’t sleep, trying to, and think- 
ing of things, plenty of things. Be- 
tween you and me, I’m not getting any 


younger, and the way things are at the - 


office, I don’t know from week to week 
how long I'll be working. And now 
the kids growing up. Every time you 
pick up the paper, there may be a war, 
and the oldest boy eighteen. And his 
sister out nights with the boy she’s 
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going with. All you can do is hope 
he drives careful. I got lots to be 
thankful for, and I am, but, I don’t 
know, I don’t have much fun any 
more. I just got to sleep, when a bell 
was ringing. Six-thirty and time to 
get up. 

Mass before breakfast. I was next 
to George. And know what he done? 
When Mass was starting? He takes 
out from under his coat a little red 
rubber mat, puts it down on the hard 
bench, and kneels on it carefully. Then 
hé gives me the smile. I just said my 
prayers. 

Coming out after Mass in the hall, 
I did speak to him. “You big sissy,” I 
said. I didn’t see the priest—not in 
time. The little stern one. He just 
shook his head, disappointed and sad, 
like he was thinking, “Now who let 
him in?” George looked like he didn’t. 

No sardines for breakfast. Just fruit, 
two kinds of cereal, bacon and eggs, all 
the milk you could drink, and coffee. 
Swell coffee. George’s friend, Ned, sat 
across from me, smiling, and I couldn’t 
call him a liar. But the eye I gave 
him, he knew what I meant. 

One of the Fathers read to us all 
through breakfast, and every meal. No 
morning paper. Never mind how the 
Braves were doing, or was the Presi- 
dent catching more fish. A very serious 
book. I was more interested in the 
bacon and eggs. 

Finally I did get to listen, and it 
wasn’t bad—about a lefty, named Stod- 
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dard, his own story by himself. This 
Stoddard, well, if he’d been one of us 
growing up, he’d been the head altar 
boy, and probably had a vocation. 
Really religious, some kids are like 
that, I guess. Only his grandfather 
was a Methodist, and always giving 
him hell to save him from it. Revival- 
ist meetings and no laughing on Sun- 
day. His other grandfather was more 
advanced, a Unitarian or something, 
and they sort of played games and 
everything was just dandy. Only it 
wasn’t enough for young Stoddard. He 
was pretty unhappy, looking for some- 
thing and he didn’t know what, nor 
where to look, thinking priests had 
horns. I got very interested in it, to 
see would the young fellow turn. 

Afterwards, in the Chapel, I got 
thinking about that Holland, back in 
the office, wondering if maybe down 
underneath he was like that Stoddard 
kid, looking for something he couldn’t 
find, and pretty unhappy. Maybe that 
was why he crabbed so much, like I 
do myself about the rich, wishing I 
had what they have. And hating him 
for being left-handed, I thought, “I’m 
like a rich man, hating a poor one for 
being so poor, and not liking it.” You 
know what I did? I said an Our 
Father and three Hail Marys for Mr. 
Holland. He’d love that. 

Recreation at two. Everyone talking 
and laughing, cold drinks in the din- 
ing room, swimming and tennis. The 
recreation I took was to get that mat 
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where George had tucked it under his 
bed, put it under my coat and take it 
out for a walk. I sat on it down by 
the pond in back of the tennis courts, 
so I wouldn’t get grass stains on my 
pants. But when I got up I forgot it 
and left it there. Too bad. 

Coming back, feeling better, I met 
one of the Fathers, an old priest with 
white hair, reading his breviary all by 
himself. He closed it as I came up, 
and you’d think he had known me al- 
ways. We walked together around by 
the tennis courts, talking of this and 
that. The experience a man like that 
has. The things he’s seen. He was 
telling me about a Communist he met 
once in Rome. There’s some where I 
work, I told him. “Sooner or later, 
Father, we'll have to fight them.” He 
didn’t look worried, just smiling. 
“You're fighting them this week-end, 
son,” he said. “Mother Church needn’t 
worry. The soldiers won’t save Her; 
no, nor the orators. But you will, son, 
and men like you all over the world.” 
I felt pretty important walking back. 

When four o'clock came, we went 
back to the Chapel, and it was then 
the Retreat Master told us about the 
sailor. He was talking about fear, 
about people in the world, all of us, 
burdened with fear. So he told us 
how this young lad ran off and ship- 
ped as a sailor. The life was too hard 
for this kid. He couldn’t take it. 

So one day in a wind, they sent him 
aloft to reef a sail. He did it all right, 
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but starting down he lost his nerve. He 
clung to the ropes, nothing under his 
feet but the wind, and the deck, too far 
down. Just clung there, dizzy, hearing 
the slap of the sails and the mast 
groaning, getting sick, looking down 
where he’d hit when he fell. His grip 
on the ropes was weakening, and his 
number was up, when the mate at the 
wheel saw him and yelled. Over the 
noise of the wind, “Look up, son,” he 
shouted. “For God’s sake, look up.” 
And the lad heard him and did. The 
sky was all right, just calm drifting 
clouds and blue sky. The lad steadied; 
the dizziness and the fear went out 
of him. And still looking up, he felt 
his way down, safe down. The good 
deck under his feet. I could feel it 
myself. 

That stayed in my mind all after- 
noon. I kept seeing that kid up there 
in the pushing wind. And I knew 
how he felt. Clinging to the ropes. I’ve 
been doing that, too, for a long time 
now, just hanging on. And looking 
down where I'll hit if I fall. All after- 
noon I kept hearing that mate, “Look 
up, son. For God’s sake, look up.” 
Like his voice was the priest’s and call- 
ing to me. 

That was Confession night. 


one I picked? 
went to the stern one. 
works, if you get what I mean. 

We were all alone in the library, 
just a dull light on the books, and 


There 
were four priests hearing. Know the 
Believe it or not, I 
I wanted the 
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behind the screen the Father’s hand, 
shading his face. He wasn’t stern. And 
walking out, I said to myself, “Thank 
God I’m a Catholic.” 

Lights out at ten-thirty. I lay a 
while, watching the lights on the Bos- 
ton road, thinking of things, the way 
they turn out and time passes. The 
wife and I starting out, two foolish 
kids, and eighteen a week when the 
first boy came. We didn’t mind, just 
getting by. One day Id be rich and 
bring her home orchids. And now our 
kids are grown up, and we're still just 
getting by. One time she was sick, I 
did bring her roses. But no orchids, 
and none coming. I'll never be in the 
money, I know that now. “And so 
what?” I thought in the dark. “I’ve 
got the wife, and our kids are good 
kids.” And I fell asleep and awoke 
smiling. 

George was awake and up, on his 
knees, not praying, looking under the 
bed and bureau for his prayer mat. I 
helped him look. 

That was Sunday and the last day. 
It was swell, starting off with Com- 
munion and all, and at breakfast every- 
one smiling. You couldn’t talk, but 
the way you felt, you knew they was 
feeling, too. Like we was all brothers, 
and this place was home. 

It all ended at five that afternoon 
with the Papal Blessing and all of us 
singing. 

Then the banquet, and no hymns. 
One of the Fathers was toastmaster, 
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but he didn’t call on the other priests. 
He said it was time the laymen talked. 
They sure did. That salesman was 
best; the stories he told had the Fathers 
roaring, too. Then the gloomy lad, 
the professor, got up. He was pretty 
serious, but he did say one thing I 
liked. He got talking about the mean- 
ing of the word Retreat, and telling us 
about some famous ones. Like in the 
Civil War, the Union Army at Bull 
Run, when the congressmen and their 
ladies came out in their carriages with 
box lunches and champagne, to see the 
Johnny Rebs run. Only they ran the 
wrong way, and the congressmen 
choked on their sandwiches. You could 
see it clear the way he told it. The 
boom of the guns and the dust and the 
heat, and the congressmen’s coachmen 
lashing their horses, around them the 
road filling up with the army retreat- 
ing. Exhausted men that were licked, 
in order at first, and then in hot panic, 
throwing down their guns and run- 
ning. 

“These two days,” he said, “we've 
been in retreat, our backs to the world 
and its worries, to the battles we each 
have been fighting. In retreat, but not 
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like an army retreats, fear at its heels 
and panic ahead; for an army retreats 
to defeat, and our retreat was to God. 
And so, no defeat. Retreating tired, 
we've found strength; retreating in 
fear, we’ve found courage. We've re- 
treated to victory.” 

He was all right, but he talked too 
long. 

Ten o'clock Sunday night I was 
home. I walked in with my bag, and 
there was the family sitting around. 
The kids, too, smiling and giving me 
the eye, like they were thinking, “Is 
this our old man?” 

“"Lo Dad,” the boy said. 
they framed you.” 

I just grinned. “I knew all the time,” 
I told him. “I was fooling your Ma.” 

The wife was hugging me, like I’d 
been gone a year. And she wanted to 
know all about it—you know the way 
women are. How did I like it? And 
wasn’t I glad now I'd gone? How did 
I feel? 

How did I feel? I felt swell. And 
I wasn’t afraid any more. How could 
I tell her? “All right,” I said, “I got 
my prayers said for six months.” But 
she knew. She was happy, too. 


“T hear 


All great humor arises out of a sense of the imperfection of life. 
There is nothing funny under the sun except the antics of immortal soul 


in mortal flesh. 


Malcalm Muggeridge in the Daily Telegraph (25 Oct. ’38) 


There are circumstances in which if a man act half-well, God will 


count it to him as whole well. 


St. Thomas More 








The Catholic Book Shelf 


By NICHOLAS A. STEFFEN 


Try this on your library 


Condensed from The Catholic Library World* 


The origin of the “Catholic Shelf” 
idea lay in the desire of Dubuque 
Catholics to provide a source of good 
Catholic reading material easily ac- 
cessible to everybody in the community 
—and inexpensive enough to offset the 
cheap rental libraries in almost every 
drug and department store. The public 
library seemed to be the logical place. 
It is centrally located; it is spacious, 
inviting, and cheery; its staff is efficient 
and courteous; it is the center of cul- 
ture for the general reading public. 

A committee was formed and the 
chairman authorized to approach the 
librarian and the Board of Trustees 
with a tentative plan. The plan as 
accepted provided that the interested 
Catholic groups would present as gifts 
to the library whichever books they de- 
sired to have placed on the Catholic 
Shelf, and that the library staff would 
assign to these books a special section. 
It was further agreed that the library 
staff would catalogue the books, put 
them into circulation, rebind them 
when necessary, and otherwise give 
them the same attention accorded other 
accessions. It was understood likewise 
that the library might refuse any book 
deemed unsuitable for general circula- 
tion—but, to date, none has been re- 
jected. 


An understanding having been ef- 


fected with the library authorities, the 
committee next asked and received ap- 
proval of the Archbishop of Dubuque, 
and the project was then publicized 
through the local Catholic press. 
Simultaneously an appeal was made for 
the contribution of books and funds. 
Finally, a priest at Columbia College 
was selected to inspect the donated 
books, before presentation to the li- 
brary, and to purchase additional vol- 
umes. He also keeps a file of all books 
belonging to the Shelf. This list, classi- 
fied and alphabetically arranged, he 
revises and mimeographs from time to 
time so as to make it available to 
schools, study clubs and librarians in 
other cities. 

The successful operation of the Cath- 
olic Shelf in Dubuque has prompted 
inauguration of similar projects in 
more than 40 cities in the U. S. and 
Canada. Because of the many inquir- 
ies recently received, the author wrote 
to all the public libraries in which it 
was known that a Shelf had been es- 


. tablished or was being planned. He 


asked for a candid expression of 
opinion, and found that the Shelf, with 
a few exceptions, has sold itself when 
given the opportunity. 

Since the Dubuque Catholic Shelf 


*University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. Dec., 1938. 
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was the first of its kind to be placed 
in a public library, the project there 
has had a sufficient trial to disclose 
both its merits and defects. 

An encouraging sign, that Catholic 
literature is making its impact felt even 
where no special Shelf exists, is the 
fact that more than 50 libraries have 
written to Dubuque for information 
on the project. In many of these, sub- 
stitute plans have been in operation. 
Some libraries, such as Pittsfield, Mass., 
keep a list of Catholic books at the 
circulation desk. Others, notably Fort 
Wayne, Ind., issue periodically a classi- 
fied catalogue. Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Springfield, Mass., arrange temporary 
exhibits of Catholic literature during 
Lent. Stratford, Conn., procures reg- 
ularly the Catholic Book of the Month. 

The most satisfying feature of the 
Shelf project has been the increased 
circulation of Catholic books. The 
Dubuque Shelf, numbering about 800 
volumes, reports a circulation varying 
from 10 to 50 books a day. Dubuque 
is a city of about 43,000 population. 
The lowest circulation during 1938 
amounted to 58 volumes in one week 
—and that the hottest spell of the sum- 
mer. At Fort Dodge, Iowa, the books 
from the Catholic Shelf were in cir- 
culation an average of ten times each 
year. Mason City, Iowa, found that 
the increased interest in Catholic books 
justified the staff in keeping the Shelf 
aS a permanent reserve, although it 
was started as a seasonal exhibit. 


A study of the type of book in great- 
est demand reveals fiction and biog- 
raphy are most popular, with poetry 
and essays next. 

Three years’ experience with the 
Dubuque Catholic Shelf prompts the 
following suggestions to those who 
may be planning to undertake the 
project in other cities: 

First, in seeking permission to locate 
the Shelf in the public library, it is es- 
sential to approach the librarian and 
the Board of Trustees tactfully. The 
individual who takes the initial step 
should be well acquainted with all the 
members, he should know the library 
and its problems thcroughly, and his 
interest in general community welfare 
should be unquestioned. 

Second, a definite plan for operation 
and support of the Shelf should be sub- 
mitted. 

Third, stress should be placed on 
the advantages of a Shelf to the library. 
Some of these advantages are: (a) it 
will mean eventual contributions of a 
large number of representative books; 
(b) it will increase annual circulation; 
(c) it will bring new patrons to the 
library, especially the type of reader 
interested in serious books; (d) it will 
obviate the building of private Cath- 
olic rental libraries whose tendency is 
to diminish interest in the public li- 
brary; (e) it will help make the li- 
brary the outstanding center of com- 
munity culture. 

Fourth, the library should not be 
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asked to place on the Shelf its own 
Catholic books already classified else- 
where among the general stacks. Cath- 
olics by supplying their own accessions 
to the Shelf obviate the possible cry of 
favoritism and at the same time avoid 
the complaint that taxpayers’ money 
would be diverted to denomination 
enterprises. Moreover, Catholic books 
already in the library’s regular stacks 
render a special service there for re- 
search purposes. They may also reach 
there some few readers who through 
prejudice would not visit a Catholic 
Shelf. Again, the library is more like- 
ly to continue its own appropriations 
for Catholic books if these books are 
to remain in the general sections. How- 
ever, several libraries have adopted the 
plan of placing all their Catholic books 
on a special Shelf, and no objections 
have thus far been raised. 

Fifth, truly representative books and 
only such should be placed on the 
Sheif. The Shelf will be closely scruti- 
nized by both Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics, and the quality of our literature 
in general will receive its rating from 
books there examined. 

Sixth, to build up the collection, it is 
advisable to seek money contributions 


rather than gifts of books. People sel- ° 


dom give away a volume they deem 
of much value. Moreover, gift books 
frequently result in duplications. 
Seventh, it is essential to select as an 
adviser a booklover genuinely interest- 
ed in the project. His enthusiasm will 
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prompt him to keep abreast of the 
times, to watch for the appearance of 
new and representative publications, 
and seek additional patrons. 

Eighth, priests and sisters can help 
immeasureably not only by offering a 
friendly word here and there, but by 
appearing frequently at the library, 
visiting the Shelf and using its books, 
and cultivating the acquaintance of 
the staff. 

Ninth, the Shelf should be widely 
and frequently publicized by the Cath- 
olic press, pulpit announcements, 
school papers, and Catholic clubs’ bul- 
letin boards. Book reviews of new ac- 
cessions appearing in Catholic publica- 
tions bring many new readers. 

Tenth, the Shelf committee would 
do well to procure first a representative 
collection of current Catholic books in 
the various departments of literature 
and then gradually add the established 
classics of former years. New books 
seem to have a special appeal; and peo- 
ple’s taste once whetted for Catholic 
reading will seek further satisfaction 
in the great contributions of our liter- 
ary past. 

Eleventh, interested Catholics must 
frequently patronize the Shelf them- 
selves and encourage others to use it 
likewise. No library will be long sat- 
isfied to squander a space on a section 
of books that never move. On the 
other hand, staff members are always 
ready to cooperate in making available 
the books people really want. 
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Lastly, the following standards 
should be applied in the selection of 
the books: (a) the books, if by Cath- 
olic authors, must be good books; (b) 
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must have at least a Catholic back- 
ground or philosophy; (c) the books, 
whether by Catholics or non-Catholics, 
must give evidence of good literary 


craftsmanship. 


the books, if by non-Catholic authors, - 
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Library Service in Rural Areas 


Three-quarters of the rural population of the U. S. have no public 
library service, it is revealed in a study of Library Service by Carleton B. 
Joeckel, published by the Advisory Committee on Education. 

“The book resources of the nation are at least as unevenly distributed 
as are its economic resources,” writes Dr. Joeckel, professor of Library 
Science, University of Chicago. He points out that 100 per cent of the 
population in such states as Massachusetts and Delaware have access to 
public libraries, while the percentage decreases to 12 per cent in West 
Virginia. 

Of 45,000,000 Americans for whom there are no public libraries avail- 
able, about 40,000,000 live in the country. 


The Catholic Educational Review (Nov. ’38) 
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The Let-Alone Attitude 


In the year 1936, throughout the entire U. S., there were only about 
two converts per priest. In my home parish of 3,000 souls, there were 
exactly two converts during 1937. I list, herewith, seven possible reasons 
for this “let-alone” attitude: 


1. Too much aggressiveness might cause the public to class the Cath- 
olic Church with “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” etc. 

2. Average layman is too ignorant of Catholic doctrine; better to tell 
nothing at all than to give wrong statements. 

3. Human nature is “contrary.” Too great effort breeds suspicion. 


4. Prudence. Enough anti-Catholic feeling already. An aggressive 
policy might do more harm than good in the long run. 


5. Shortage of priests. Can hardly handle routine work, as is. What 
if many non-Catholics asked for instruction all at once? 


6. Praying is better than talking. (Admitted, but why not talk, too.) 
7. Fatalism. If God wants mass conversions, they will happen. 
A. W. Cole in The Cowl (Nov. ’38) 











The Idol of Russia 


By ROBERT DEAN 


Condensed from The New Review* 


Since his death on January 21, 
1924, the unmoldering body of Nikolai 
Lenin has attracted more than 11,000,- 
000 visitors to his tomb in Red Square, 
Moscow. So well preserved is the body 
that millions more are likely to view it 
there during the years to come. 

Although Dr. Vladimir Vorobieff, 
who supervised the embalming, died 
recently, his assistant, Professor Sbar- 
sky, still lives, and it has been an- 
nounced that Vorobieff’s pupils will 
“carry on his work.” Whether this 
work includes occasional injections of 
fresh preservatives into the body, and 
whether similar embalming of other 
leaders when they die is contemplated, 
has not been disclosed. 

Within a few hours after his death 
at Gorki, near Moscow, Lenin’s body 
was laid in state in the Hall of White 
Columns. In the bitter cold of 25° 
below zero Fahrenheit, since spoken of 
as “Lenin’s frost,” many thousands of 
Moscow residents, and many other 
thousands from the surrounding coun- 
try, formed long queues day and night 
to view him. This veneration led to 
the idea of a semi-permanent display. 
Vorobieff, an expert on anatomy, and 
Sbarsky, both of whom were familiar 
with all the arts of ancient and modern 
embalming, were called in. 


Saint in an icebox 


The week which passed before the 
two professors could begin their task 
complicated their labor. However, they 
set to work, and within a few months 
the body could again be viewed in a 
temporary wooden tomb. That tomb 
was eventually replaced by a massive 
mausoleum, of immense polished 
blocks of red granite and gray and 
black labradorite. 

“Give us a free hand and follow our 
instructions afterwards,” the professors 
said, “and we guarantee to preserve 
the appearance of the visible parts of 
the body unimpaired; not only for the 
three months you ask, but perhaps for 
100 years.” 

Their exact process has since become 
a State secret, but it was partially dis- 
closed to a small group after the open- 
ing of the original tomb. Its success 
is said to depend upon two principal 
factors: first, maintaining a constant 
degree of sterilized moisture permeat- 
ing the tissues at a pressure kept con- 
stant by an electric pumping device 
connected inside the body; and second, 


‘maintaining a constant temperature of 


about 60° Fahrenheit inside the glass 
canopy over the body. Dr. Vorobieff’s 
lasting work earned him membership 
in the Central Executive Committee of 
the Ukraine, and decoration with the 


*30 Park St., Calcutta, India. Dec., 1938. In U. S., Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. 
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much coveted “Order of Lenin.” 

Five afternoons out of six, visitors 
to this shrine of Communism are press- 
ed rapidly through the tomb for two 
hours a day in summer, three hours 
in winter, to prevent a rise in the tem- 
perature of the room itself. Red soldiers 
keep the procession moving, and a 
visitor spends less than a minute in the 
vault. For this reason, many return 
again and again on subsequent days to 
look at Russia’s only saint. 

Two soldiers with fixed bayonets 
stand guard constantly at the door of 
the tomb under the grim beauty of the 
Kremlin’s wall. Other guards closely 
inspect the line of visitors entering the 
tomb. All packages, canes, and um- 
brellas must be left outside. A bulging 
pocket is sufficient to bar a would-be 
visitor; there is no actual search; any 
suspicious-looking individual is simply 
turned away. 

Two abreast, visitors pass through a 
short corridor and down a flight of 
steps to the underground vault itself, 
the walls of which are inlaid with a 
frieze of flickering red flames. The 
only light is from the shrine-like glass 
canopy beneath which lies the tiny, 
frail, but impressive body—the idol of 
Russia. The bald head is slightly rais- 
ed on a cushion, and the body slopes 
away into the bier, which is covered at 
the lower end with a flag of the Paris 
Commune, now dark with age. He 
wears a plain khaki tunic, with a single 
Order on the left breast. Although a 


flesh-colored light is diffused over it, 
the bearded face has a peculiar tint 
that seems neither that of life nor of 
death. The firm, finely-shaped, care- 
fully manicured right hand lies across 
the chest; the other is clenched along 
the left side. 

As the visitor shuffles around the 
platform surrounding the bier, he no- 
tices that a Red army sentinel stands 
rigid on the floor below, staring 
straight at Lenin at head-height from 
the foot of the bier; another sentinel 
stands behind his head. 

In 1929, after the body was removed 
from the temporary tomb to a chamber 
in a Kremlin tower during construc- 
tion of the stone mausoleum, it was 
rumored that a wax figure had been 
substituted for the corpse. To dispel 
this rumor, Vorobieff and Sbarsky in- 
vited a number of press representatives 
to examine the body. Out of respect 
for their morale, Vorobieff sent the sen- 
tries from the vault, and then unclasp- 
ed the head-end of the glass canopy. 
He tweaked the lobe of Lenin’s right 
ear and pushed his finger tip into the 
right cheek, which smoothed itself with 
the resilience of rubber when the pres- 
sure was removed. 

This rather brief examination seem- 
ed to dispel the rumors, as there has 
since been no question but that the 
form which so quietly rests in the 
great granite mausoleum is indeed the 
body of Lenin himself—the “Idol of 


Russia.” 














Sweet Land of Liberty 


By DOROTHY MARIE JACOT 


Condensed from Mary’s Mission* 


“My country, ’tis of thee,” wrote 
the class in English and Citizenship of 
the Madonna House Evening School 
for Foreign-Born Adults. 

“Something is wrong,” thought the 
teacher. The very best student, at the 
front blackboard, seemed to be fum- 
bling. Aloud she suggested that “per- 
haps, if he did not feel well, he might 
prefer someone else to do it?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that, teacher. It’s—it’s, 
well, it’s just that I received word to- 
day that two of my brothers were kill- 
ed when their ship was blown up off 
the coast of Spain. Such young boys, 
teacher. I haven’t seen them since 1 
left the homeland in 1925. They were 
hardly more than babies then. Forgive 
me for being so careless tonight. I see 
all the mistakes.” 

“My country”—what does it mean to 
these coming citizens? “Ask it,” thinks 
the teacher, “of the first one finished— 
anything to take the eyes away from 
the Spaniard, who faces the board with 
tears streaming down his cheeks.” 

“Yes?” hopefully to the pleasant, 
studious middle-aged man who could 
always be relied upon to talk. “Your 
country is...?” 

“A part of Russia. What do I re- 
member about it? Well, I would rather 
not remember anything about it. I 


Not so bad, after all 


knew it only under the Czar. Yet it 
does not seem so long since the Cos- 
sacks rode up to our little place and 
dragged out my father and me to be 
beaten. I ran away soon afterwards. 
I don’t ever want to go back,” with a 
shudder. 

“You don’t want to go back?” 
queried the recent arrival from Ger- 
many. “Ach, I can never go back. 
My country—it is tragic for many of 
us. Never to see Heidelberg again! I 
did all the technician’s work there, 
Miss Doctor. Oh, well, I had to come 
here on account of my wife. America 
is kind to us. Already, since Septem- 
ber, I know some English. As soon as 
I speak good, we go to our son who 
owns a farm.” 

“T am left alone here now,” said the 
young Chinese pupil, filling in the 
pause. “My father and _ mother, 
teacher? Oh, nine months ago they 
gave up their business in New York. 
They went home. They are far in the 
interior of China now. Yes, they are 
going to stay there with their parents, 


‘if their parents are still alive. I have 


had no word. It is the fighting, 
teacher, and they are right in it. It 
is a sad place, my country.” 

“A sad place? I guess every place 
in the Old World is that, my friend,” 


*Nyack, N. Y. Nov., 1938. 
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said the Austrian. “When I left my 
home near the capital city, I left a place 
where it seemed the gayest people in 
the world lived. Now each time I re- 
ceive a letter from my sisters or 
brothers, things are just a little worse— 
never enough to eat, slow starvation it 
would be if I could not help.” 

“You were in the army?” came the 
startled question from the Italian 
widow. “I get excited when I hear 
the word. It means guns, death, to 
me. That is why I felt I had to get 
back to New York as soon as possible. 
My boys are fine boys, broad shoulder- 
ed and strong, well mannered and re- 
spectful. But my country is not their 
country. They were born here. They 
belong in their native land. I hope 
they grow up to be good businessmen. 
I cannot bear to think of them as I do 
of their uncles, with guns on their 
shoulders, marching away.” 

“I have had guns on my shoulders 
a good many times,” said the man 
from a South American republic. “But 
it has never been in a war, just a revo- 
lution—then plotting and planning an- 
other revolution. Days and nights of 
terror for the women and children. 

“Do I like this country? Well, just 
how much you cannot imagine. You 
have to have the experience of being 
in front of a firing squad, who shoot 
first and ask questions afterward, to 
realize what I mean.” 

“It isn’t only the people who came 
from the Old World who look upon 











this country as the land of opportun- 
ity, teacher,” spoke up the Mexican. 
“We know also what injustices mean. 
The people could not hear Mass. 
Schools? You could hardly call some 
of them schools, teacher. Here the 
people really rule. Everything is done 
by them and for everyone. I am work- 
ing in a park now. It will be beauti- 
ful when it is finished. The people 
will come and sit there next summer. 
That is what I think of as I dig.” 

“Ah, teacher, yes, schools, parks, 
playgrounds. Do as you please, go 
around as you please, work where you 
please,” ejaculated the serious faced 
Jewish lady. “But you do not really 
know the other things because you 
have never experienced them. This has 
always been your country.” 

“My country.” What those two lit- 
tle words had started! What recollec- 
tions inadvertently brought about! 
What utter relief expressed in the tone 
and faces of the speakers at what they 
considered their good fortune—the 
greatest privilege of all, that of being 
in America. 

The class room door unexpectedly 
opened. 

“How attentive they look,” remark- 
ed the supervisor from uptown. “Don’t 
let me disturb you. What is next?” 
glancing at the teaching plan. “Oh, 
the sentence, Sweet land of liberty. 
Have they come to any understanding 
of what that means? Yes? Do you 
think their generation can obtain any 
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real appreciation of American ideals? I must say that I think it is.” 


You do. Well, how are you going to The teacher returned to the routine 
explain those lines to inculcate the real of Americanization work. 
feeling behind them? You say you are “Please write the next line, class. 


not going to explain them! You be- Yes, that is correct: ‘Sweet land of 
lieve it is not necessary here? Well,  liberty.’” 


y 


Voice from the Sixteenth Century 


“Although it be true that the brute beasts do fight against us, and 
although in a manner all things that were made to serve us be no less 
noisome than serviceable unto us, yet for all this, I say, there might be 
some remedy found, if men would agree together among themselves, and 
were as conformable in peace as they are in nature. 

“But alas, it is far otherwise. For even they themselves are in arms 
against themselves; and among all creatures in the world, there is none 
against whom man is more cruelly bent, than against the companion of 
his own nature. How many kinds of engines, artillery, munition, and 
weapons have men invented to defend themselves, and to offend others? 
How many are daily spoiled of their lives by the crucl sword of their 
enemies? How many threatenings, robberies, injuries, wounds, deaths, 
reproaches, slanders, and imprisonments do men daily sustain by the malice 
and cruelty of other men? 

“We see that neither the land nor the sea, nor the highways or the 
common streets, are free from thieves, robbers, murderers, pirates, and 
enemies. The cruel anger of furious man is at all times ready to be 
revenged of his enemy; yea, and he taketh great pleasure in it. What mean 
so many kinds of weapons? Such diversity of artillery? Such store of 
munition? Such abundance of gunpowder? So many inventors of new 
kinds of stratagems, and cruel practices of war, but only to multiply on 
every side the miseries of mankind? Insomuch as when we are not 
molested with the air, nor with the elements, we are persecuted by the 
companions of our own very nature.” 


From Prayer and Meditation by Louis of Granada (16th century) 
[Quoted in The Month, Nov. ’38] 
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Down to brass tacks 


The ACTU 


By THOMAS F. REILLY, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


“We have had a great many mands as “the first and foremost pre- 
g y Pp 


pretty speeches on the encyclicals but 
what we want is action.” Such state- 
ments have appeared periodically and 
we who hear or read them nod vigor- 
ously in agreement. Our vigor thus 
expended, we wait for others to pro- 
vide the action. 

But there is a small organization 
which is furnishing action we want 
and need. This is the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists (ACTU). 
Its activities are being carried on by 
laymen and laywomen but it enjoys 
the guidance of a very competent chap- 
lain, the Rev. John Monaghan, and the 
active assistance of several other priests. 

The ACTU is decidedly in harmony 
with the papal encyclicals. Both Leo 
XIII and Pius XI considered the for- 
mation of labor unions a very neces- 
sary means for uplifting the proletariat. 
According to Pius XI the ideal ar- 
rangement for Catholic workingmen 
in certain circumstances is the creation 
of Catholic unions but where such or- 
ganizations are impossible Catholic 
workers “seem to have no choice but 
to enroll themselves in neutral unions.” 
The Holy See is aware that “neutral” 
unions may depart from Christian 
principles. | Hence, where Catholic 
workers must join such unions it de- 


caution” that “side by side with these 
trade unions, there must always be 
associations which aim at giving their 
members a thorough religious and 
moral training, that these in turn may 
impart to the labor unions to which 
they belong the upright spirit which 
should direct their entire conduct. 
Thus will these unions exert a benef- 
icent influence far beyond the ranks of 
their own members.” 

The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists appears to be the first group 
which might fall within the scope of 
that definition of the Holy Father. The 
members of the ACTU belong to any 
bona fide union, whether independent 
or affiliated with the C. I. O. or the 
A. F. L. Their constitution states their 
purpose: “To foster and spread in the 
American labor movement sound trade 
unionism built on Christian principles, 
by bringing to workers a knowledge of 
those principles, and by training lead- 
ers and supplying an organization to 
put Christian principles into practice.” 

The ACTU is not another trade 
union nor does it desire to form a 
clique within any union to secure “po- 
litical” control of union affairs. In the 
election of union officials, ACTU mem- 
bers do not necessarily support Cath- 


*389 E. 150th St., New York City. Nov., 1938. 
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olics, any more than Catholic voters 
support Catholic candidates in political 
elections. They are concerned with 
the election of honest, intelligent men 
who will best promote the welfare of 
the workers. Endeavoring to assist 
their fellow-unionists to build up the 
labor movement into an effective insti- 
tution for social justice the ACTU is 
naturally led into conflict with Com- 
munism on the one hand and on the 
other into fighting union leadership 
which disregards the interests of the 
rank and file. While striving to en- 


lighten the mind of the general pub- 
lic, which has been filled with grossly 
exaggerated reports of the evils in the 
existing unions, the ACTU is working 


for removal of the actual shortcomings 
which impede progress of sound 
unionism. 

The group meets twice monthly at 
its offices in downtown New York and 
listens to a discussion of some phase 
of Catholic social teaching or problem 
of trade unionism. 

An important part of the associa- 
tion’s work has been the support and 
settlement of strikes. Before the ques- 
tion of strike support is submitted to 
vote, the association acquires factual 
knowledge of the particular situation 
and then considers whether the strike 
is justified in the light of Christian 
ethics. If the strikers have shown 
themselves committed to the use of vio- 
lence or Marxist tactics, or if their de- 
mands are unjust in any way, support 


February 
is withheld. If they conclude that the 


strike is conformable to Christian prin- 
ciples; ACTU members lend their aid 
by picketing, obtaining speakers 
(priests and laymen) for mass meet- 
ings, or by publicizing the facts of the 
conflict in their paper, the Labor 
Leader. 

The threat of the ACTU to with- 
draw support has been sufficient at 
times to prevent the flaring up of vio- 
lence which may so easily occur in a 
long drawn out strike. The ACTU has 
also offered itself as arbiter in a num- 
ber of industrial conflicts and has been 
acclaimed by both workers and em- 
ployers for its decisions. Thus the as- 
sociation is offering convincing proof 
to many workers that sincere Cath- 
olics are far from indifferent to the in- 
justices under which they labor. 

The ACTU paper, the Labor 
Leader, mimeographed at first, has de- 
veloped into a printed four-page week- 
ly. Though circulation is increasing 
slowly, desperate financial condition of 
the paper imperils its further growth. 
Its survival must be a matter of deep 
concern to Catholics, for it meets a 
very important need. Few indeed 
of the daily papers can be praised for 
impartiality in their reporting of labor 
news. It has even happened on occa- 
sion that Catholic papers, amid the 
barrage of criticism and charges of 
Communism hurled so profusely at the 
labor movement, have re-echoed state- 
ments decidedly unfair. As Bishop 
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Lucey recently pointed out, we must 
have a more than superficial knowl- 
edge if we wish to escape the preva- 
lent anti-labor bias. “In our just de- 
termination to stop Communism, we 
must not offend the honest working 
people who are trying to organize for 
justice and the common good,” Bishop 
Lucey stated. “Above all we must not 
be guilty of libel. Some of the state- 
ments that we have made would con- 
stitute a mortal sin of injustice—but 
we know not what we do.” 

A union man is apt to be extremely 
distrustful of an outsider’s criticism of 
his union; even though he perceives 
that the criticism is just, he may well 
wonder at the motive behind it, partic- 
ularly when the source is some organ- 
ization which has never raised its 
voice against injustice. But let the 
same criticism come from men, who 
have been fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der with him for better working con- 
ditions, and it will receive a respect- 
ful hearing. The Labor Leader is hard- 
hitting. While exposing the anti-labor 
tactics and the miserable wage condi- 
tions which prevail in many plants, 
it has not failed to lash out at the ef- 
forts of Communists to use this or that 
union for their own ends, nor has it 
minced words when dealing with 
union leaders who connive at racket- 
eering or override democratic pro- 
cedure. 

The lack of Catholic worker schools 
goes a great way towards explaining 
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the absence of informed Catholic lead- 
ership in many unions where Catholics 
are numerically strong. The ACTU in 
its constitution proposed the establish- 
ment of such schools, and last year en- 
tered into this badly neglected field. 
It has sponsored three schools in New 
York, at downtown Fordham, Manhat- 
tan College, and St. Mark’s Church in 
Harlem. With priests and several lay- 
men from the ACTU as teachers, the 
schools are presenting courses in Trade 
Union Practices, General Labor Rela- 
tions, Economics, Labor Ethics, and 
Labor History. It is expected that 
500 or 600 men and women will enroll. 
Results of this step should be felt in a 
few years. 


Another educational task, hardly 


less important, is interpreting the 
union movement to non-unionists and 
particularly to the middle class. The 
ordinary man of the middle class feels 
the workers are not getting what they 
should, but at the same time he be- 
lieves all this striking is “probably just 
a bunch of Reds or racketeers behind 
the whole business.” He is rarely 
aware of conditions which exasperate 
workers beyond endurance. When a 
large strike is in progress the interpre- 
tations of the capitalistic press, employ- 
er propaganda with its “Citizens’ Com- 
mittees” as a front and with its shib- 
boleths of “Americanism,” “law and 
order,” “outside agitators,” “interfer- 
ence with the right to work,” and the 
like, may lead him to join in the 
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clamor to teach these strikers a good 
lesson, “to show them this is America 
and that stuff doesn’t go here.” He 
does not realize he has succumbed to 
an old strike breaking technique. 

Because the attitude of the middle 
class plays such an important part in 
the advance or retrogression of union- 
ism, an effort must be made to ac- 
quaint them with the rights of work- 
ers and with facts which anti-labor 
propaganda so consistently ignores. A 
start towards this is being made under 
auspices of the ACTU speakers’ 
bureau. Lectures will be given this 
winter at the Centre Club, New York, 
by Fathers Boland and Monaghan; by 
Edward Squitieri, ACTU president, 
and George Donahue, Labor Leader 
editor. 

Another ACTU outgrowth is the 
Catholic Labor Defense League, with 
membership of about 30 Catholic 
lawyers. It aids workers of any creed 


who have suffered infringement of 
their legal rights in matters pertaining 
to the employer-employee relationship 
or union status. Up to now, the 
League has handled its cases without 
fee. These cases have arisen in some 
instances from alleged discriminatory 
discharge by employers for union ac- 
tivity, and in others, from unjust sus- 
pension or expulsion from unions be- 
cause of unwillingness to go along 
with dictatorial officials or left wing 
factions. 

In several cities outside New York 
the nuclei of other ACTU groups 
have begun to take form. In Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Boston the effort 
has received ecclesiastical commenda- 
tion or approval. A number of Cath- 
olic papers have been enthusiastic in 
their praise. Of course, a few discord- 
ant voices have been heard but in gen- 
eral the great value of the movement 
is recognized. 


The occupation which Jesus pursued in Nazareth was not one of those, 


which by burdening the body with fatigue or monotony, prevents the free play 
of the mind. The manual labor to which Jesus devoted Himself was human. 
The type of worker whom we revere in the artisan of Nazareth is that which 
corresponds most closely to our ideal of life, to which mediaeval condition 
sought to approximate, and to which recent Papal encyclicals have sought to 
guide the manual laborer of today. ~ 

That Jesus, being free to become the equal of the upper classes and the 
learned, or else the companion of the poor and the friend of sinners, chose in 
point of fact the latter alternative, is in harmony with the whole trend of the 
Gospel. It was necessary if He were to reproduce His doctrine in practice and 
to fulfill His mission. It was also necessary as the only means of resolving the 
perennial and pathetic problem of human inequality, the problem of “Why us, 
and not others?” In becoming lowly among the lowly, Jesus has answered that. 

F. M. Braun, O.P. in La Vie Spirituelle 
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Hes His Own Boss 


He whistles while he works 


William F. Boogar, Jr., of 


Provincetown, is a bronze founder. He 
comes of a race of master craftsmen in 
southern New Jersey. He knows how 
to cast bronze. He always has cast 
bronze. 

It is not only a living for him and 
his family, it is his life; his chief sat- 
isfaction. 

When Boogar hit Provincetown some 
years ago he had a great deal in his 
head, but only about $75 in his pocket. 
He hired a little shed and proceeded to 
the town dump, where he began to 
pick up things industrialism had 
thrown away. Steel barrels, old bro- 
ken castings, pieces of wood, bits of 
stove and sewer pipe, bricks. He did 
not have to go to the dump for sand, 
because Cape Cod is made of sand. 
With this rubbish and his Yankee in- 
genuity he turned his shed into a little 
foundry. The shop now contains a 
few simple pieces of purchased equip- 
ment, but the main furnishings, such 
as the melting furnace and the drying 
oven, are made of things that Boogar 
picked off the dump. 

He knows that for one to take satis- 
faction in his work, he must be free 
in it, to guide it in any direction he 
likes, to control production of the 
things he makes. He knows there is 


By GRAHAM CAREY 


Condensed from Free America* 


little fun in subdivided labor, and 
that if you don’t get your fun out of 
your job, you must work short hours 
and pay for your fun afterwards. 
Therefore, Boogar designs his own 
bronzes, and casts his own designs. He 
will not cast bronze for other design- 
ers. This makes bread-winning more 
difficult, but that is only one aspect of 
the business. 

He knows grown people like toys as 
well as children, though they usually 
do not call them by that name. He 
knows toys are more interesting if they 
are the product of a certain locality, 
typical of life lived there. This is the 
reason for the plaything known as the 
souvenir—a pretty object, the chief use 
of which is to remind us of places and 
times which have brought us special 
happiness. He knows such toys can- 
not well be made all in one huge fac- 
tory for national distribution. So made, 
they lack the true spirit of the locality, 
that which makes them good souve- 
nirs. 

Boogar calls his bronzes toys or 
souvenirs, but this does not mean he 
is incapable of turning out works of 
art. They have more than once been 
exhibited in museums of fine art. Fish, 
birds, shells—all of bronze; terns on 
the wing, gull chicks squatting on the 
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sand, sea horses, seals, porpoises, 
whales. 

He watches the choices of his cus- 
tomers closely. He has noticed which 
bronzes people like and buy, and 
which they leave. He has observed 
that toys are enjoyed through the 
hands as well as the eyes. Good toys 
are toys that individual buyers, unin- 
fluenced by pressure and salesmanship, 
decide they like and want. 

He has learned that mass production 
means mass consumption, and that 
mass consumption often defeats itself 
by its inability to satisfy local demands. 
Boogar knows that mass production 
also means mass distribution and that 
the distribution of most mass-produced 
goods is the chief item in their cost to 
the consumer. He can make and sell 
a certain small bronze for one-fifteenth 
of what a large factory producing for 
national distribution would have to 
charge. This means the large factory 
must produce 15 times as many to 
show a profit. This they can easily 
do, but the market will not absorb 15 
times as many. The big factory man- 
ager is always in danger of glutting the 
market, if he produces the quantity his 
plant is geared to produce at a profit. 


The small man can hold his production — 


to the natural level of consumption. 
Boogar knows buyers tire of seeing 


the little things, all exactly alike, of- 
fered for sale over and over again. The 
eye wearies of the endless repetition, 
but the big factory must produce, to the 
point of boredom, for the public. Hop- 
ing to vary this sales-destroying monot- 
ony, manufacturers send out design 
scouts to scare up novel notions. But 
it has been observed that there is a 
direct relation between the use of de- 
sign scouts by manufacturers and a 
steady decline in consumption of 
goods. The scout is not the answer to 
the problem raised by the “eye-fag” of 
buyers. 

But the little producer, who makes 
his production his way of life, has the 
answer. He cannot turn out more than 
a given quantity of a product without 
getting bored with it himself. His way 
of life is upset, he can have no satis- 
faction in it. Therefore, he continually 
changes his designs, not because he 
must, but because he likes to. 

When one considers how universal 
is “the assumption that American crea- 
tive craftsmen have vanished from the 
2oth century scene” one is moved to 
cite in protest many instances which 
prove the assumption false. Because 
bronze founding is so often associated 
with large plants, high prices and many 
men, the story of William Boogar is 
very worthy of contemplation. 


Of all forms of persecution racial persecution is perhaps the most cruel, 
for a man can change his religion, his politics or his nationality, but no man 


can change his race. 


Arnold Lunn in The Catholic Herald (18 Nov. 38) 
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ls the Church Doing Anything? 


Some seeds have taken root 


Slouched on a park bench with sev- 
eral other unemployed buddies, sits 
Pat O'Flaherty, 32 and prematurely 
senile. He stares fixedly across the 
park to a passing panorama of rum- 
bling streetcars, busses and commercial 
trucks, zig-zagging through the heavy 
downtown traffic. In and out among 
this hustling flow of mechanized trans- 
portation, swish human dynamos char- 
acterized by a uniformly worried look. 

“Sure, the state owes us a living,” 
grunts Pat to his listeners, “it’s their 
job to get us work.” 

“No,” snaps back the contented pen- 
sioner sitting near by, “the state owes 
you the right to earn a living. That’s 
the way things used to be when I was 
a fellow your age.” 

Pat, however, is convinced that he is 
the victim of a cruel, relentless system 
aimed at keeping him from making a 
living. He is just as certain that it is 
the government’s responsibility, and 
that it should do something about it. 

“Why can’t Father McGrath get us 
a job at the new Catholic Hospital 
they’re building down on Main Street,” 
questions Joe Duggan, his hitch-hiking 
pal. “I’ve heard he often gets guys 
like us work.” 

“Oh, he’s not interested in us. None 
of those priests are,” complains O'Flah- 


By ELMER HATTON 
Condensed from The Eikon* 


erty. “Last week I was up at Catholic 
Charities office every day, morning and 
afternoon, and I couldn’t even get in 
to see the Father. They told me he was 
too busy to see me.” 

“Yea, the Church is Fascist,” claims 
another, “it’s not doing anything for 
us fellows. All the Church does is talk, 
it can’t do nothing for us fellows. It’s 
always again the worker, lookit Spain.” 

“What we need here is communism 

. change the system .. . divide up 
all the wealth like they did in the 
Soviet,” insists a near-by radical, seizing 
the opportunity to put over his smat- 
tering of Marxism. 

Such a scene as this can be duplicat- 
ed in any of our large cities today 
wherever unemployed men sit around 
to play cards, chat, or just sit. For 
the most part it is not their fault they 
are there. There is an unemployment 
problem, starkly real to these men, 
most of whom are still single, without 
hope of settling down to earn a decent 
living. 

What the Church should do for the 
reconstruction of society is marked by 
considerable confusion and even sus- 
picion by many well-meaning Catho- 
lics. In spite of the priceless pronounce- 
ments of the Papal Encyclicals, we still 
find some claiming it is not the 
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Church’s business to be concerned with 
this problem. Some view without 
alarm this mounting criticism against 
the Church’s teachings and the pro- 
grams already undertaken by Catholics 
to assist the poor and dispossessed 
workers. They lightly brush aside this 
attack, by assuring themselves that 
there are superior propaganda forces 
on the enemy’s side and that the secu- 
lar press is biased towards anything we 
do. 

Catholics who state the case as sim- 
ply as that are indulging in a bit of 
“wishful thinking.” It may be true 
that atheistic forces are making the 
most of their propaganda machinery, 
and that the daily press is not sympa- 
thetic to our work, but the Catholic 
laity generally are responsible for lack 
of interest in a new Catholic social 
order. 

However, there are groups of Cath- 
olic lay people in different parts of the 
world, working under direction of 
their priests to establish this social jus- 
tice for the workers and for God's 
poor. Their movements and accom- 
plishments have been ventures of faith. 
Their source of power is and will con- 
tinue to be their simple Christian lives. 


A world-wide movement that began’ 


in New York in May, 1935, has now 
become the Catholic Worker Interna- 
tional. Dorothy Day, an ex-Commu- 
nist, and Peter Maurin, hobo and phil- 
osopher, began the American Catholic 
Worker on a few dollars and plenty of 
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faith in our Blessed Mother and St. 
Joseph. They wanted the poor, the 
workers and the unemployed to have 
Catholic teaching and they wanted all 
to participate in Catholic charity. Their 
method has been to live with the poor 
in voluntary poverty, to be a nucleus 
around which other kindred spirits 
would work, the powerhouse of the 
apostles to the poor (who must them- 
selves be poor). 

Firmly believing in the doctrine of 
the mystical Body of Christ, this group 
has set up headquarters in an ever- 
open House of Hospitality in New 
York where all may come no matter 
of what creed or color or race. They 
also have farming communes now es- 
tablished where their poor friends of 
the New York slums and other metro- 
politan areas can again become useful 
citizens by working on the soil. 

Their paper, The Catholic Worker, 
strongly supports the liturgical move- 
ment, because social justice needs so- 
cial prayer as its foundation. Together 
with this has developed a back-to-the- 
land trend, and an organization for 
Catholic Trade Unionists to assist the 
unskilled workers, long neglected by 
an aristocracy of labor. 

Liturgy, particularly the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, has been made the basis for 
this social action because men and 
women fighting for social justice need 
a strong foundation. They need it 
corporately and not individually be- 
cause they work together. And social 
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prayer, liturgy, alone provides such 
strength. Such a life can be followed 
only by realizing that Christ meant 
literally what He taught in the Sermon 
on the Mount. This has been the pow- 
er that aided the Catholic Worker 
groups throughout the world to liter- 
ally feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
shelter the harborless and give counsel 
to the doubting. They have not just 
taught social principles, but have also 
practiced charity—love of our neighbor 
for the sake of God. 

Youth in Europe has of late years 
been fired with enthusiasm for further- 
ing the Kingdom of Christ on earth 
through the medium of the J. O. C. 
Workers have been the particular 
group that profited most from this 
amazing drive for social justice. A 
new spirit has swept Belgium, France 
and of more recent times, England. 
The youth of French-speaking Canada 
have embraced this movement with 
such enthusiasm that it has come to be 
a power in the daily lives of thousands 
of French Canadian young working 
people. 

J. O. C. means Young Christian 
Workers, in the original French, 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne. This 
organization for Catholic Action was 
born officially in 1924. Among the re- 
mote causes which brought the Young 
Christian Workers into existence, we 
must note the great misery of the 
working class during the rgth century 
into the beginning of the 2oth, and the 
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desire of leaders in the Church to re- 
Christianize working conditions for 
the masses. 

Canon Cardijn, founder of the J. O. 
C., felt keenly this need to do some- 
thing about the moral and spiritual 
wretchedness of working class youth. 
He began first by gathering round him 
a group of young workers and work- 
ing girls, in a large industrial parish 
of Brussels. The basis of the J. O. C. 
is threefold: realism, idealism and ac- 
tion. 

J. O. C. is thoroughly imbued with 
realism because the first work done by 
every member consists in making in- 
quiries into the lives of their fellow- 
workers, to improve their working and 
living conditions. In this way a com- 
plete picture of the worker’s life with 
its usual distress becomes very clear. 

The Young Christian Workers also 
profess a thorough idealism. All these 
young workers are called to a divine 
destiny. They are not machines, ani- 
mals, or slaves, and they know it. They 
are the sons, collaborators, heirs of 
God. 

Action is the important part of their 
work and is divided into many dif- 
ferent functions. In the first place, 
this organization is a school for the 
young workers. It aims to teach the 
functions of work, the family, the state, 
and religion. It teaches a philosophy 
of working life. The J. O. C. con- 
stantly appeals to generosity, self-sac- 
rifice and social service. 
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When we consider that this move- 
ment is rapidly spreading from the na- 
tions mentioned into Holland, Portugal 
Switzerland, Spain, the U. S., into 
South America and even Africa, it will 
be realized that there is sound hope 
for working youth and for the Church. 
For let us not forget that behind this 
army of young workers in the front 
line, there are the young agricultural 
workers and the young intellectuals, 
and together with this army of youth, 
there is the army of adults. 

The recent phenomenal development 
of co-operatives in Canada, particularly 
in eastern Nova Scotia, under leader- 
ship of priests at Antigonish, is another 
one of those movements within Cath- 
olic Action aimed at improving condi- 
tions among the working class and re- 
storing property to a dispossessed peo- 
ple. Economic co-operation built upon 
a widespread adult education program 
has wrought social changes in the east- 
ern part of Canada which have been 
described by visitors from other lands 


‘” 


as the “Miracle of the Maritimes.” 

In spite of all this activity being pro- 
moted in different quarters for the wel- 
fare of the poor and the working class 
by the Church, His Holiness, Pius XI, 
has not hesitated to say that “the great- 
est scandal of the roth century was 
that the Church lost the working class, 
and is still faced with this apostacy of 
the masses.” We have only to look 
around us to see millions of workers, 
in every continent, enrolled in the 
ranks of atheism and materialist com- 
munism. 

There are, therefore, many worth- 
while projects being undertaken at 
present by groups of Catholics under 
the banner of Catholic Action, but 
there is yet much to be done that the 
Church may once again be identified 
with the workingman. As Bishop 
Lucey has stated so aptly, “We ought 
to get into the parade and go down the 
road with labor. We should be with 
them, for them, of them. They be- 
long to us and we belong to them.” 


Protestants Want Pope 


The time has come when the religious leaders of the world must meet and 
consult how best to meet the monstrous threats of godless states which crush 
the soul of the individual, outlaw God from civilization and make mankind 
blush for shame that its society is still called humanity. 

The time is ripe to the bursting point for a recognized world religious leader 
to rally and ally the forces of justice and reason. Were the Pope to call an extraor- 
dinary session of the religious leaders of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths 
to form a united front and protect themselves and all mankind against the 
invasion of blasphemous, anti-human philosophies and governments, it would 
be received with universal acclaim and gratitude. 

The Ministerial Association of Fall River, Mass., The Western Catholic (30 Dec. ’38). 
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The Capuchins and the Hapsburgs 


Where crowned heads crumble 


By A. N. BAYBOULD 


Condensed from The Father Mathew Record* 


In the summer of 1599 twelve 
Capuchins, weary and footsore, arrived 
before the walls of Vienna, having 
traveled on foot from Italy over the 
Alps, 12 apostles armed only with 
scrip and staff, sent northward by the 
Pope to stem the tide of error that had 
invaded the Danube lands. 

Destined for Prague, whose bishop 
had demanded their aid from the 
Pope, they were forced through fatigue 
and poverty to halt in Vienna. Passing 
through the Kartnertor they found 
their way to what was called even then 
the New Market, a quiet spot but a 
few steps from the traffic of the Kart- 
nerstrasse, then, as now, the smartest 
street in Vienna. 

Arrived at the New Market they 
rested by the fountain, not the beau- 
tiful fountain designed by Donner that 
stands today on the square, but the 
old one on the edge of which they 
could sit down. Their brown habits, 
never seen before in Vienna, excited 
the curiosity of passers-by. A little 
crowd gathered, and soon it became 
known that they were hungry and 
thirsty. Willing hands were ready to 
bring bread from a neighboring baker 
and vessels were offered to take water 
from the fountain. 

A royal carriage happened to pass 


that way. Its occupant, 15-year-old 
Archduchess Anna, afterwards Em- 
press, seeing the crowd sent one of her 
lackeys to make way through it, and 
stepping from her carriage she asked 
its cause. Learning the friars were 
missioners sent from Italy, she at once 
took them under her protection. She 
arranged that they should have tempor- 
ary lodging in a convent of the Minori- 
tes, and in the meantime exerted her- 
self with the Archbishop to obtain for 
them the right of permanent residence 
in Vienna. At last it was decided that 
six should remain, the others continu- 
ing their journey to Prague. Anna 
joined the Third Order, gave herself 
to a life of prayer, and used all her in- 
fluence with her father to build a 
church and convent for the Capuchins 
within the walls of Vienna. This was 
built on the market place where she 
had first seen the friars. 

Later when she was Empress she be- 
gan a crypt under this church where 
she and her husband Mathias could be 
buried. Neither convent nor crypt 
were finished in her lifetime, but when 
church and crypt were finished in 1633 
the bodies of Anna and her husband 
were brought to the vault constructed 
for them under one of the side chapels 
of the church. There they remain to 
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this day. This crypt was very small, 
chosen from a personal desire and with- 
out any intention of founding an Im- 
perial vault in that spot. 

Ferdinand II, successor of Mathias, 
was buried in Graz, but when Ferdi- 
nand III lost two sons in the space of 
a week, and no fitting place of burial 
had been decided upon, they were laid 
in the vault of Anna and Mathias. 
Seven years later when the Emperor 
was in Linz he lost his saintly wife, 
Maria Anna, who had followed him to 
Linz. Maria Anna loved Vienna but 
before leaving she said she would 
never see Vienna with her mortal eyes 
again. When she died the Emperor 
decided she should be buried in her 
loved city, where she was honored by 
the people as a saint, and in the vault 
at the Capuchins, as the spot she would 
have chosen. 

On a black ship followed by other 
mourning vessels her body was 
brought back along the Danube to 
Vienna. When the funeral cortége ar- 
rived it was met by thousands, and cries 
of “Pray for us, holy Empress” went up 
from the crowd. Maria Anna was bur- 
ied with much ceremony in the crypt 
of the Capuchins, and when Ferdinand 


himself came to die he asked “if he 


too might have a little corner with the 
Capuchins.” There was so little room 
left in the crypt that his coffin had to 
be placed on top of two others. 

The Imperial vaults at the Capuchins 
are, I believe, unique of their kind. It 
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is a little underground world of tombs, 
but it is so well kept, so airy and well 
lighted, that it hardly suggests the hor- 
ror of death; nothing could be less 
melodramatic, more practical than this 
solution of burial. Neat, well polished, 
the lead, iron or copper coffins, stand 
side by side. For the most part they 
are simple but raised on claw feet. 
Many of them are adorned only with 
the cross and crown, and perhaps the 
sword. That of Joseph II is perfectly 
plain. 

Near by is the Empress Eleonora, 
whose coffin bears only the inscription: 
“Eleonora, poor sinner” — Eleonora 
whose one desire was to be a nun and 
who tried to fly from her father’s 
house, but who, forced by her father 
to marry, became the most admirable 
of wives, giving to her husband “be- 
cause of her love of the Crucified, all 
the love that a wife could give.” It is 
said of them that they were but one 
mind and one soul. After her hus- 
band’s death Eleonora fled the world, 
lived the life of a hermit, accepted only 
such food as had been left by the Car- 
melites, spent her time in prayer, hear- 
ing eight Masses kneeling every day, 
and doing much penance. “Eleonora, 
poor sinner,” such is the epitaph she 
wrote for herself. 

Once because of repairs it was found 
necessary to open the coffin of the 
Empress Anna, founder of the crypt. 
Then it was seen that the hand she 
had stretched out so frequently with 
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alms had remained incorrupt. 

The story current with regard to the 
burial of the Emperors, whether fact 
or fiction, has passed into a legend 
among the people. It is as follows: 
When the last blessing has been given 
in the church the coffin is brought to 
the door leading to the vaults; then the 
master of ceremonies knocks on the 
door. From the other side the Father 
Guardian asks, “Who desires to en- 
ter?” “His Majesty the deceased Em- 
peror.” From the other side comes 
the answer, “I do not know him.” 
Again the master of ceremonies knocks 
and again the question is asked, “Who 


desires to enter?” “His most high 
Majesty Franz” (or whatever name it 
may be). Again the answer is made, 
“I do not know him.” A third time 
the master of ceremonies knocks, and 
this time to the question, “Who desires 
to enter?” he replies, “Thy brother 
Franz” (or whatever the name may 
happen to be). Then the door is 
opened and the coffin passes through. 
That this ceremony always takes 
place, is doubtful; that it actually took 
place once, or oftener, is probable; and 
even as a legend it is typical of the 
faith that is the common bond between 
the Emperors and the friars. 


Howlers 


(King’s English for “Boners.”’) 


A bibulous man is one who quotes freely from the Scriptures. 
The chief missile of the Church of England is still the Prayer Book. 
When William Tell was hit on the head by an apple, he discovered 


the law that things fall by gratitude. 


In foreign countries people pray naturally, but in England people 
enter church as if they owed something. 

Queen Elizabeth was successful as a queen. Her character, how- 
ever, was not good, but what can you expect of a woman who had six 


mothers? 


The Pope called Henry VIII “Fido, the Offensive.” The Pope 
never did like Henry’s wives, but then it wasn’t his business to, being a 


Pope. 


Henry VII was cold and preserved. It is a good job he did not 
know what a contrast the next Henry would be. 

Hypocrisy is an old-fashioned religion no longer publicly admitted. 

There was a good deal of disagreement between the parties at the 
Reformation, and some said we ought to have no religion at all, and so 
that is how we became a Protestant country. 


From More Handpicked Howlers by Cecil Hunt quoted by The Cross (Nov. °38). 
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The Gay Cavalcade 


By JOHN J. O’;CONNOR 
Condensed from The Cross Annual* 


The Saints say gloom should be 
banished. Sadness, they tell us, if not 
a sin in itself, often leads to sin. Fi- 
delity to the duties of our state in life, 
whether we be law student, housewife, 
or truck driver, is one of the funda- 
mental principles of the spiritual life. 

St. Anthony, at one time, was a 
kitchen drudge. Matt Talbot was a 
messenger boy, a bricklayer’s laborer, 
a dock hand. For nearly a quarter of a 
century, until his death in 1925, he 
worked in a Dublin lumberyard. Con- 
tardo Ferrini, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Pavia, was the greatest Roman 
law authority of his day. St. Louis 
IX was a great king of France. These 
men never shirked their ordinary daily 
tasks. 

To the unknowing there is nothing 
more fickle than a Saint’s laughter. At 
the very moment when he should be 
most serious, depend upon it he is 
planning some little pleasantry. “I am 
well-done on this side,” casually re- 
marked St. Lawrence, as he was being 
slowly burned to death on a gridiron, 
“turn me over on the other.” 

It is recorded in the life of St. An- 
thony of Padua that shortly after his 
ordination, when serving as guest-mas- 
ter in the Augustinian monastery of 
Santa Cruz at Coimbra, Portugal, he 


Saints are not sour-faced 


welcomed five penniless Franciscan 
friars who were traveling to Morocco 
to found a mission. 

The five missionaries were quite 
positive their sojourn in Morocco 
would be very brief. They were quite 
merry about it, saying in the presence 
of the observant Anthony that they 
were going to be martyrs. Once ar- 
rived in Morocco, they were promptly 
butchered and their mangled bodies 
were brought back to Coimbra for bur- 
ial. 

Now, one would think that the hor- 
rible fate of those happy-go-lucky Fran- 
ciscans would prove a sufficient deter- 
rent to further missionary activity in 
Morocco for a good many years. Not 
so. With a song in his heart, An- 
thony went to Africa. To his lasting 
regret, he did not win a martyr’s 
crown. 

After 400 years we can still hear the 
joyous outbursts of Basque song from 
the lips of St. Francis Xavier. Who 
could resist his friendly, good-natured 
smile? I like to think of this valiant 
soldier of Christ, trudging the high- 
ways of the world from Paris to the 
inhospitable shore of the Island of 
Sanchian, tossing an apple in the air 
in sheer exuberance “when days of 
painful tramping had at length 
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brought near a new scene for preach- 
ing the gospel.” 

Then there is lovable, irrepressible, 
exasperating Brother Juniper, who 
walked into the startled city of Viterbo 
for the purpose of exercising his hu- 
mility, clad only in his breeches. Some- 
thing of a holiday was declared in the 
town, and the citizens pelted him all 
day with mud and stones. Upon his 
return, his brethren complained to St. 
Francis of Assisi that he had forever 
disgraced the Order; that he was ob- 
viously mad; that he should be put 
speedily behind bars. 

“No punishment is too bad for me,” 
said the contrite Juniper. “Even let me 
return among the people in the dread- 
ful manner in which I came here!” 

Upon another occasion, the open- 
handed charity of Brother Juniper (he 
had cut the richly-wrought silver bells, 
the gift of some benefactor, from the 
golden fringe of the altar cloth and 
given them to some poor woman) so 
enraged the sacristan that the good 
man temporarily lost use of his voice 
in taking Juniper to task. About mid- 
night, a knock sounded on his door. 
There stood Juniper, with some por- 
ridge he had begged in the town to 
cure the ailment. 

“Idiot!” shouted 
sacristan, 

But Brother Juniper was thinking 
about the porridge. 

“Dear Father,” he said, “since you 
will not eat this good porridge, which 


the sleepy-eyed 


was formerly hot, do me the kindness 
to hold the candle while I eat it!” 

When St. Thomas More was mount- 
ing the awkwardly-erected scaffold, he 
turned to Kingston. “See me safe up,” 
he said. “For my coming down I can 
shift for myself.” Again the merry 
jest flew to his lips when the fatal 
stroke was about to fall. He signed 
for a moment’s delay while he moved 
aside his beard. “Pity that it should 
be cut,” he murmured, “it has not 
committed treason.” 

The sweet simplicity of the death of 
St. Aloysius has always deeply im- 
pressed me. Bellarmine attended his 
young friend in his last hours. “Tell 
me, Luigi,” he whispered, “tell me 
when it is time to say the prayers.” 
In a short time, Aloysius looked up 
at him. “Now, Father,” he said, “it 
is time.” In an hour he was dead. 

It is a truism that Catholicism not 
only teaches men how to live, but how 
to die. When the father of St. Francis 
de Sales realized the end was near, he 
called one of his sons. “Send these 
women out,” he ordered. “Lift me 
and give me my armor; it is not fitting 
that a military man, accustomed to 
brave death on the field of battle, 
should die on his bed in the presence 
of weeping women.” 

The grandfather of St. Jeanne de 
Chantal had himself placed upon a 
mule, and went to announce the news 
of his impending death to his relatives 
and to bid them good-bye. 
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The retreats which St. Vincent de 
Paul gave at St. Lazare did a great 
deal of good; but they were very ex- 
pensive to the small congregation. On 
one occasion, the procurator of the 
house came to him with the words, 
“Monsieur, there is not a penny left for 
tomorrow.” 

“What good news!” exclaimed the 
Saint. “God be praised for this happy 
moment! Now we must show whether 
we trust in God or not. Let us have 
no fear. The Congregation is far more 
likely to be ruined by riches than by 
poverty.” 

It was agreed, however, that the 
large number of retreatants would have 
to be limited. 

“Today,” said St. Vincent, “I will 
act as porter; I undertake to receive 
those gentlemen myself and to discrim- 
inate among them.” 

Towards evening, it was discovered 
that more people had been admitted 
than ever before. Vincent had not 
been able to refuse anyone. 

We are living in a world of Saints. 
The pontificate of Pius XI has been 
marked by no less than 30 canoniza- 
tions and beatifications of persons 
“who have exercised a profound in- 
fluence on the spiritual life of Catholi- 
cism.” The Little Flower of Jesus is a 
Saint of our own day. So is the Curé 
of Ars, whose holy life was a daily 
miracle. So is St. Gabriel of the Sor- 
rowful Virgin. So is Don Bosco. 

I have just been enjoying a character 
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sketch of Don Bosco, founder of The 
Salesian Society and The Daughters of 
Our Lady Help of Christians. He died 
in 1888. “Be cheerful!” was his con- 
stand advice to the 1,500 boys educated 
at the Oratory he founded near Turin, 
Italy. He was the author of about 100 
publications, and worked as farmer, 
carpenter, ironworker, tailor, shoe- 
maker and pastry maker. Not only 
did he practice all the virtues to an 
heroic degree, but he was one of the 
happiest men of our times. 

Don Bosco confided that “up to the 
soth year of his age he had not slept 
more than five hours a night, besides 
remaining up at his desk one entire 
night of each week.” He did not know 
what rest was. There is scarcely a 
town in Piedmont in which he did not 
preach. At one time he said Mass, 
heard Confessions, and preached eight 
sermons a day. When he did at last 
retire to his room for a few hours’ rest, 
he put pebbles and pieces of wood in 
his bed to make his little sleep painful. 

Once he gave a very successful re- 
treat to 300 youthful prisoners in the 
Generala, a prison in Turin. Desiring 
to make them a present before leaving, 
he went to the warden of the city jail 
and calmly asked permission to take 
the prisoners, without guard, for a 
“hike” into the country. This some- 
what unusual request was finally 
granted, after great hesitation. In the 
evening all the prisoners returned meek 
as lambs. 
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These and other thousands make up_ whose hearts, in consequence, were 
that gay and heroic cavalcade of Saints pierced with the radiant flame of love 
and Martyrs who followed closely in and laughter that springs from the 
the footsteps of the Crucified and Heart of Christ. 


i 
Man Eats Worm 


An expert in educational psychology went out from England to a job in one 
of the British Dominions, with his wife and enfant terrible of a small daughter. 
They were devotees of the full-encouragement-of-personality school. 

At breakfast one morning the child pushed her cereal away, pettishly 
announcing that she did not want it and would not eat any of that breakfast. 
“Well, darling, what would you like?” 

A whimper: “I want a worm.” 

Daddy, running true to form, goes into the garden, brings in a fat one 
and lays it on her plate, “There you are, my dear.” 

Indignant sobs: “But I want it cooked!” It is sent into the kitchen, rolled 
in batter, cooked and brought back. 

Sobs again: “I want Daddy to have half!” Daddy divides the worm-pie, 
pulls himself together and manages to get his portion down. 

This time, sobs and howls: “But that was the part ] wanted!” 


“Polycritic” in the New Statesman and Nation, quoted by The Woman (Jan. °39). 
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A Spot of Theology 


“As to the actions of God before the foundation of the world, it would be 
the height of folly to inquire into them.”—John Milton. 

This remark comes in that very instructive treatise on Christian doctrine 
which Milton wrote and left behind him in manuscript, and the world did not 
read till 1825. The 18th century thought him a much more orthodox Protestant 
than he really was, for his treatise takes many a theological liberty. I like the 
flavor of the above observation, and it recalled to me the pleasant story of the 
Puritan and the sceptic. The sceptic asked what God was doing all those ages 
before He thought of creating the world. The Puritan had a short answer, 
straight from the shoulder. “He was preparing Hell,” quoth he, “for proud 
and curious fools.” That was perhaps an echo of the pointed remark from a 
high quarter in the Book of Job, which the younger and more cocksure of our 
popular scientists might write out 50 times: “Where were you when the founda- 


tions of the earth were laid?” 
D. W. in The Tablet (22 Oct. *38). 








By WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 


Condensed from The Missionary* 


The Crown Heights school of 
Catholic Workmen of Brooklyn is a 
free night school for union workers. 
Membership is open to men and wom- 
en, Catholic and non-Catholic. No 
previous scholastic training is asked or 
expected and no fees of any kind de- 
manded. A union card in any bona 
fide union, A.F.L., C.1.0., or inde- 
pendent union, is all that is required. 

The school is run on a basis of 
“everything absolutely free” for the 
simple reason that the workman can go 
to any Communist center and receive 
an education along Communist lines 
without cost. Added to this is the at- 
titude, unfortunately prevalent in 
many places, that the Church has been 
pro-Capital. To break down any op- 
position that might arise on the lines 
of “money-making,” this policy of no 
charge was inaugurated. Psychologi- 
cally that is a poor policy. For one of 
the quirks of human nature is to un- 
derestimate the value of anything that 
is given away. However, under the 
circumstances it seemed the better of 
two possible courses. A card party at 
the end of the school year makes up 
most of the deficit that accrues in the 
running expenses. 

Fortunately in New York City the 
Catholic Evidence Guild has an excep- 


Classroom Warfare 


School goes to the people 


tionally well trained group of lay 
apostles. Under direction of Rev. 
Francis Le Buffe, S.J., these young 
men, lawyers, businessmen, and teach- 
ers, have been undergoing a stringent 
course in Catholic Philosophy and 
Theology. Some of them have been 
at the work ten years. They have 
been out on Columbus Circle, twice a 
week, giving talks on Catholic topics 
to all who assemble, answering ques- 
tions and handling the hecklers in true 
Hyde Park fashion. 

A middle course between the lecture 
system and an open forum was decid- 
ed upon for class procedure. The in- 
structor speaks 30 minutes. The stu- 
dents have the privilege to interrupt 
for a question. A 15 minute discussion 
period brings the class to a close. A 
public forum once a month on some 
current labor subject gives the men fur- 
ther opportunity to express their views 
on labor. 

Classes were arranged to include one 
labor topic with one on Christian prin- 
ciples. The Encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI were, of course, to 
be the basis upon which all was to be 
built. A section dealing with each en- 
cyclical was immediately prescribed. 
One in Apologetics, showing the divine 
guarantee behind the papal pronounce- 


* Apostolic Mission House, Washington, D. C. Jan., 1939. 

































ments, was next on the list. Two class- 
es on fundamental sociology, embrac- 
ing rights and duties of workingmen, 
the nature and dignity of the family, 
the relation of the individual to gov- 
ernment were the next consideration. 

One of the major drawbacks to 
democratic unionism is abuse of par- 
liamentary law by the chairman or ig- 
norance of it on the part of the rank 
and file. Two past commanders of 
American Legion Posts in Brooklyn, 
Embre Rogers and John Kenny, volun- 
teered to us the benefit of their experi- 
ence in the subject, and the course has 
proved one of the most interesting of 
the entire setup. A second obstacle to 
the workmen is their inexperience in 
public speaking. To remedy this, a 
class was begun. Frank J. Duffy, who 
has spent about 15 years in the work 
among employes of various companies, 
soon had the men eager to get on their 
feet and talk. At the beginning of the 
present term a second class in public 
speaking, with John Somers, formerly 
of the Dale Carnegie Institute of Pub- 
lic Speaking, was begun, and classes 
were added in History of Trade 
Unionism, American History and 
Modern Governments, Trend of Gov- 
ernments Today, and one on Labor 
Legislation in New York State. 

In restricting applications to those 
who held union cards in a bona fide 
union the approach was unique. The 
Fordham Workers School, (which 
opened about two weeks previous to 
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the Crown Heights School) and our 
own, were perhaps the first two, under 
Catholic auspices, to inaugurate an 
educational venture devoted entirely to 
trade unionists. Two reasons in par- 
ticular can be given for the principle of 
exclusiveness. The first is that the 
union men and women, being already 
organized, were a ready source from 
which students could be drawn. The 
second is the fact that the Communists 
hope to make the trade unions the 
spearhead of their attack upon Ameri- 
can democracy. The most powerful 
searchlights of education must be turn- 
ed in this direction. When one con- 
siders the amount and intensity of the 
propaganda and political pressure, sup- 
ported by foreign influence, which we 
see exerted today in favor of the 
“isms,” it seems plausible to think that 
some of the religious orders which have 
confined themselves to date mostly to 
the field of formal education in high 
schools and colleges, may be forced to 
turn their attention to the protection 
of the working class. 

At the same time sessions were in- 
augurated for employers. During May, 
40 of the most influential industrialists 
of Brooklyn and Manhattan met in a 
two hour, round-table discussion once 
a week at the Crescent Club, Brook- 
lyn. The employers discussed the vari- 
ous phases of the papal pronounce- 
ments after each talk. Plans are under 
way to make the round-table talks a 
permanent part of the Crown Heights 
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School program. At present, 160 pro- 
fessional people meet each Wednesday 
evening at Brooklyn Prep School for 
the same purpose. 

It does not seem likely that the 
workers will attend systematic courses 
in large numbers. The work is too 
hard. After eight or nine hours in the 
shop, on a truck, or along the water- 
front, it requires quite a spirit of sac- 
rifice to sit through two or three hours 
of mental gymnastics. The radicals, of 
course, can recruit their students in 
batches, for a destructive program has 
a greater drawing power than a con- 
structive one. But to simplify the ab- 


and make attractive the hard-hitting 
truths of Catholic Theology is a dif- 
ferent proposition. Although the 
Communist program contains a cer- 
tain amount of philosophical back- 
ground, the ordinary approach is 
through an appeal to the emotions and 
a direct application to current events 
which are so colored as to gain the 
sympathy of the unsuspecting listener. 
The emotional appeal is the easier, the 
intellectual approach less effective; yet 
it is only through establishment, slow 
as it may be, of a sound rational basis, 
hewed from the solid rock of Catholic 
principle, that any lasting good can be 


stract principles of Catholic Philosophy expected. 
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War Is Not Heaven 


The metropolis, which is the focus of war forces, comes to represent the 


maximum possible assault upon the processes of civilization. Observe one of 
the concrete results: periodic preparation for defense against an attack by air: 
the materialization of a skillfully evoked nightmare. 

The sirens sound. School children, factory hands, housewives, office workers, 
one and all don their gas masks. Whirring planes overhead lay down a blanket 
of protective smoke. Cellars open to receive their refugees. Red Cross stations 
to succor the stricken and the wounded are opened at improvised shelters: under- 
ground vaults yawn to receive the gold and securities of the banks: masked men 
in asbestos suits attempt to gather up the fallen incendiary bombs. Presently 
the anti-aircraft guns sputter. Fear vomits; poison crawls through the pores. 
Whether the attack is arranged or real, it produces similar psychological effects. 
Plainly, terrors more devastating and demoralizing than any known in the ancient 
jungle or cave have been reintroduced into modern urban existence. Panting, 
choking, spluttering, cringing, hating, the dweller in Megalopolis dies, by antici- 
pation, a thousand deaths. Fear is thus fixed into routine; the constant anxiety 
over war produces by itself a collective psychosis comparable to that which active 
warfare might develop. Waves of fear and hatred rise in the metropolis and 
spread by means of the newspaper and the newsreel and the radio program to 
the most distant provinces. 

From The Culture of Cities by Lewis Mumford (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1938). 








Monk dates the future 


In the Ages of Faith back in 1138 
there lived a holy monk named 
Malachy of Armagh, Ireland, whose 
life was written by St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, in whose arms he had died 
on All Souls’ Day. This man did not 
guess about the future. He knew and 
he prophesied. Four hundred years 
later, a Benedictine by the name of 
Arnold Wyon in 1595 found his proph- 
ecy in the archives of the Vatican. 
In his history of Benedictine heroes, he 
reproduced this prophecy which in 
two to four Latin words measures each 
of the reigns of the 111 Popes from 
his day to the end of the world. 
Perhaps the world will soon be lis- 
tening more intently to Malachy. His 
prophetical descriptions of Popes up to 
now have generally been fairly accu- 
rate, sometimes astonishingly so. 
According to the list, just six Popes 
remain. Let us see if we can fathom 
their reigns. The next one will be 
Pastor et Nauta (Pastor and Sailor). 
There is no way of telling whether that 
is a favorable or ominous title. Shall 
he have to move away from Rome in 
a great war? Or, shall he be the first 
Pope to visit America over the sea? 
Then comes Flos Florum (Flower of 
Flowers). Possibly this Pope will see 
the greatness of the Church come to 


The End of the World 


By JOSEPH A. MCDONAGH 
Condensed from St. Joseph Lilies* 


flower of sanctity and greatness. 

The next will be Pastor Angelicus. 
This makes us pause. There is another 
prophecy of the same St. Malachy to 
the effect that Ireland would again be 
free after 700 years of persecution and 
that England, after suffering terrible 
tribulation, would return to the Faith 
with the help of the Irish nation. Ed- 
ward, the Confessor, prophesied like- 
wise that “the green tree (England) 
shall return to its original root, re- 
flourish, and bear abundant fruit.” Of 
course all this is not liable to happen 
in the span of a single papacy—but was 
it not Gregory who said “Not Angles 
but Angels!” 

The last three until the final Peter 
are significant. De Medietate Lunis 
will be “From the Middle of the 
Moon.” Possibly from the general 
language of the prophecy, we can fore- 
see here the reign of Anti-Christ, or it 
might be interpreted as the rise of 
Chinese power in the Church. The 
next Pope, De Labore Solis (From the 
Labor of the Sun), could refer to 
Japan, the land of the Rising Sun. The 
second last reign in the list, De Gloria 
Olivae (From the Glory of the Olive 
Tree), can only refer to the glory and 
return of the Jewish people whom St. 
Paul himself called the olive tree. 


*St. Joseph’s Convent, St. Albans St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. Dec., 1938. 
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Then it will be time for the end. 
If we calculate the average papacy as 
about 11 years, the list will be complete 
in 2015 A. D. However, there is no 
obligation to believe that the end of 
the world will come so soon, as there 
could, possibly, have been left a gap 
at the end of the line, although there is 
nothing in the prophecies to indicate 
this. Thus, it is perfectly possible that 


there are children now living who will 
take part in these stirring times of the 
final reckoning. So, we quote the 
prophecy, “in the final persecution of 
the Holy Roman Church there shall 
reign Peter essa who will feed 
his flock amid many tribulations, after 
which the seven-hilled city will be de- 
stroyed and the terrible judge will 
judge the people.” 








y 
Unknowable 


About the year 67, St. Peter warned the ‘faithful of his own time against 
scoffers who lived in wickedness and who asked impiously, “Where is His prom- 
ise or His coming?” in regard to the second coming of Christ. “But of this one 
thing be not ignorant, my beloved,” wrote St. Peter, “that one day with the Lord 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. . . . Account the long- 
suffering of our Lord, salvation; as also our most dear brother Paul, according 
to the wisdom given him, hath written to you: as also in all his epistles, speaking 
in them of these things; in which are certain things hard to be understood, 
which the unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other scriptures, 
to their own destruction.” (II Pet. iii.) 

St. Peter has the day of judgment in mind when he says there are certain 
things hard to be understood, which the unlearned and unstable wrest to their 
own destruction. 

There is not a text in St. Paul or in any of the inspired authors that tells 
us when Christ will come again. Our Lord himself said: 

“As to the day and the hour, no man knoweth, nor the angels in Heaven, 
but the Father alone” (Matt. xxiv, 36). “Watch therefore, for ye know not 
when the Lord shall come” (ibid. 42). “The of Man will come at what 
hour thou knowest not” (ibid. 44). “It is not for you to know the time nor the 
moment, which the Father hath put in His own power” (Acts i, 7). 

There is nothing anywhere in the New Testament to enlighten us on the 
time of the final judgment. On the contrary, we are told explicitly that we can- 
not know, and that our only duty is to be ready for it at all times. Any further 
search or anxiety or concern is vain and deluding. So, when we read or hear 
that anyone is ready to set a day or year for the end of the world, we can be sure 
that the prophecy is the utterance of a crack-pot. 


Henry F. Smeaton, S.J., in The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Jan. ’39) 
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Women Conquer Where Men Fail 


By MARIE O'DEA 


Incarceration is no boon 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


“Let my mother-in-law come in.” 

A less seasoned Sister than the Cath- 
olic Medical Missionary doctor would 
have been shocked at this request from 
the little brown native girl on the op- 
erating table. The child couldn’t have 
been more than 11 years old; she look- 
ed about eight, a helpless and hopeless 
victim of India’s cruel neglect of her 
women. 

The bravery of this child-wife was 
edifying, the more marked because she 
was frightened. Yet she placed abso- 
lute confidence in the white-habited 
nun who smiled so sweetly and com- 
passionately down upon her. This holy 
woman from fairy-tale America would 
make her well. As she swung into 
anaesthesia her last conscious thought 
was, “I trust you, Memsahib.” 

Multiply that little girl by 160,000,- 
000, and you have some idea of the 
number of women in India, 30,000,000 
more than the total population of the 
U.S. These millions are prohibited by 
religious law from receiving treatment 
at the hands of male physicians. Ex- 
cept for the paltry few women doctors, 
lay and religious, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, who have left their Western 
homes and country to devote their lives 
to these Eastern women, there is no 
one in all India to help them. In the 


U. S. there are more than 165,000 
physicians who treat both men and 
women, about one to every 800 persons, 
but in India there are millions utterly 
abandoned to their misery, pain and 
disease. 

Child marriage is a religious custom 
but its enforcement is tinged with 
greed. The father must give a dowry 
with his daughter. This is why girl 
babies are so scorned and boy babies 
so precious. The dowry increases as 
the girl grows older. Therefore, the 
father makes strenuous efforts to ar- 
range marriages for his girls while 
they are still very young children, fre- 
quently while infants. 

Many of the women of India, par- 
ticularly Mohammedans and Sikhs, are 
subjected to the pernicious purdah sys- 
tem of seclusion. Under this religious 
tenet, women may never allow them- 
selves to be seen by men other than 
those in their immediate household. 
When they are forced to go out they 
are entirely covered in a “burka,” a 
voluminous white sheetlike garment 
which resembles that of a Ku Klux 
Klansman. Just to make sure, how- 
ever, the men never let them go out. 

The purdah woman, therefore, never 
has any fresh air or sunshine. This 
accounts for the vast number of de- 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jan., 1939. 
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formed victims of osteomalacia, the 
softening and crumbling of the bone 
structure. 

It was these frightful conditions that 
wrung the heart of Dr. Agnes Mc- 
Laren back in 1906. She was 70 then 
and had come into the Church only 
10 years before. Her whole life had 
been devoted to charity. Even as a 
young Scotch Protestant girl her 
friends had dubbed her “Sister.” Help- 
ing the less fortunate of her sex was 
her life’s passion. Because of that she 
journeyed to France to take her med- 
ical degree in one of the few schools 
open to feminine students. She even 
plunged into suffragism to emancipate 
women from political bondage as well 
as physical suffering. 

After a lifetime in such service she 
settled down on the Riviera. But even 
in retirement her charity moved her to 
open her home to work-worn priests. 
There, on that sunny beach, the shock 
troops of God’s army rested and re- 
freshed themselves. And there amid 
the musing exchange of priestly experi- 
ences, Agnes McLaren learned of the 
tragic plight of women in India. It 
stirred her into a new career. 

Despite her 70 years she set out on 
the long trip to India to survey the sit- 
uation. That survey was thorough. 
She visited Government hospitals, Prot- 
estant missionary hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, interviewed 20 Bishops. She 
learned that the first foreign missionary 
sisters to go into India were the Sis- 
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ters of St. Joseph of Cluny, in 1817. 
There still were a few convents in that 
vast country, but nuns were prohibited 
by ecclesiastical law from obstetrical 
and other medical work. She found 
that the first woman doctor on the 
scene was that beautiful character, the 
Protestant Dr. Clara Swain, who be- 
gan her career in India in 1860. Prot- 
estant hospitals seemed to be pros- 
pering and there were a number of 
women doctors ministering to desper- 
ate native wants. 

But the Catholic picture was prac- 
tically a blank! 

As Msgr. Joseph O’Donohoe, Prefect 
Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafristan, 
once said to a group of doctors in Lon- 
don: “I have been in India for 16 years 
and I have never spoken face to face 
with a Mohammedan woman. Why is 
it that Christianity can make no head- 
way in breaking down this (Moham- 
medan) wall? The answer is that no 
priest may approach a Mohammedan 
lady.” 

Father Gille, Jesuit missionary, said: 
“We have not scratched the surface of 
India because we have not reached her 
women.” 

The task was colossal. But it was 
Dr. McLaren’s “meat.” She started 
the small St. Catherine’s Hospital for 
women and children in Rawalpindi, 
Punjab, northern India. That ac- 
complished, she began her hunt for 
women doctors to go to India, with 
little success. 
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Sir Bertram Windle, president, Uni- 
versity College of Cork, Ireland, be- 
came interested and offered medical 
education to any volunteers. 

Then Dr. McLaren met Anna Den- 
gel, an Austrian Tyrolese girl, who 
embraced the idea with enthusiastic 
zeal. Miss Dengel went to Sir Ber- 
tram’s medical school. Her studies 
completed, Dr. Dengel set out for 
India in 1920 and took over St. Cath- 
erine’s Hospital. 

In direct contrast to the experiences 
of the priests, India opened its arms to 
Dr. Dengel. The missionary with the 
Bible or catechism cannot enter the 
Indian home, but the missionary bear- 
ing medical supplies is welcomed. In 
these homes Dr. Dengel found many 
more patients than the ones she came 
to see. Visits became orgies of symp- 
toms among the relatives. Out of such 
tender ministrations came a new, af- 
fectionate, confiding relationship. Thus 
did she prepare the soil for the seed of 
Christianity. 

The solution seemed at hand. But 
what could one woman do when 160,- 
000,000 cried out for help? An effec- 
tive organization was necessary and 
Dr. Dengel was a natural organizer. 
Agnes McLaren’s dream took shape. 

Dr. Dengel came to the U. S. to ac- 
quaint Americans with the necessities 
of India. In Washington she met 


Father Michael Mathis, of the Holy 
Cross order, who had recently become 
interested in the medical missions 
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through Dr. Margaret Lamont, another 
pioneer in India. The two decided to 
put the work on a religious basis and 
began making plans for formation of a 
new institute. 

The new community began its career 
in a small rented house in Washington, 
D. C. Recruits began to trickle in 
slowly and the mother-house became 
crowded. Meanwhile, Dr. Joanna Lyons 
had gone out to Rawalpindi to take 
charge of St. Catherine’s Hospital. She 
found it hopelessly inadequate, with a 
long waiting-list of ailing natives. 

In 1930, the Sisters had started train- 
ing native midwives and teaching baby 
care in Dacca. The infant mortality rate 
there dropped from 60 per cent to 25 
per cent. The Government asked them 
to take charge of nursing and nurses’ 
instruction at the Mitford Government 
Hospital in Dacca. In Rawalpindi, a 
dispensary in the poorest section and a 
baby clinic have been established in ad- 
dition to another hospital, Holy Fam- 
ily Hospital. Besides—there are the 
traveling dispensaries and constant 
calls on sick women secluded within 
their harems or homes. 

Father Mathis has summed up the 
requirements looked for in candidates 
to this order. They must have a 
strong religious vocation, good health, 
normal intelligence, determination, ca- 
pacity for work, and optimism. And 
when the bugs crawl into their habits 
and lizards share their rooms in Rawal- 
pindi, the greatest of these is optimism. 











Patron of Naples 
By SCOTTUS 
Condensed from The Catholic Bulletin* 


St. Januarius, a Neapolitan by birth, 
became Bishop of Beneventum in 302. 
Three years later he was arrested, 
brought back to Naples, and after 
much suffering, beheaded Sept. 19, 
305, where the Capuchin church now 
stands, just above the little harbor of 
Pozzuoli, where St. Paul had first set 
foot in Italy 260 years before. 

Reverently the people of Naples bore 
the dead body of their martyred fel- 
low citizen to the resting place prepar- 
ed for it by loving hands, and from 
that day to this they attribute the 
safety of their city largely to the 
watchful care and intercession of him 
who is at once their Patron and fellow 
townsman. 

To take but a few of the many 
favors for which St. Januarius is 
thanked by the Neapolitans: 40 years 
after his martyrdom a_ tremendous 
earthquake demolished 12 cities in the 
neighborhood but spared Naples. 
Again in 363 Naples was spared when 
all around was rent and torn by earth- 
quake. And in vain did Alaric and 
his Vandals besiege the city in 428 and 
455, for the Patron was there to guard 
it. Every time St. Januarius miracu- 
lously warded off the scourge of 
earthquake or the furious assaults of 
men, the bishop of the city, followed 
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Saint vs. Vesuvius 


by the faithful, went in solemn pro- 
cession and with great devotion, to the 
tomb of their Patron outside the city 
gates to offer him their grateful 
thanks. On one of these occasions, 
writes the historian Emanuel, the 
Bishop of Naples brought the Saint’s 
body into the city and tenderly con- 
signed it to its last resting place in the 
cathedral, where the Saint has con- 
tinued to watch over the fate and for- 
tunes of his people. 

But it was in connection with Vesu- 
vius that St. Januarius most displayed 
his power with God. When Naples 
was on the eve of being destroyed by 
torrents of lava, and ashes belched into 
the air by the volcanic monster, the 
then bishop, St. Felix, attended by his 
faithful people, hurried to the Saint's 
tomb, and almost instantaneously the 
flow of lava and fall of ashes ceased. 
To this day the people of Naples visit 
the Church of St. Januarius outside the 
city walls on Passion Sunday every 
year, in commemoration of what he 
did for their ancestors 1,444 years ago. 
In 685 the fierce mountain burst out 
into conflagration once more, spread- 
ing terror, ruin and death all ’round. 
Once again the procession wended its 
way to the Saint’s tomb, and once 
again Vesuvius was quelled. And from 
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PATRON OF NAPLES 


that day forth a medal struck in com- 
memoration of the event hails St. 
Januarius as “The Deliverer of the 
City from Fire.” 

In the four dreadful eruptions of 
760, 1034, 1038, 1139, the city experi- 
enced the constant faithful protection 
of their Patron. Then for four cen- 
turies Vesuvius remained silent as the 
grave, and the fires within were 
thought to have been quenched for- 
ever. Little by little, villages and 
houses and smiling vineyards and fer- 
tile farms crept up the fruitful sides 
of what had once been a burning 
mountain and invaded even the mouth 
of the crater. But Vesuvius was not 
dead, only sleeping; and the wakening 
came on Dec. 16, 1631, in an eruption 
of such unexampled magnitude that 
the chroniclers of the time do not hesi- 
tate to write that it seemed as if the 
last day were at hand, and the destruc- 
tion of the world by fire. Once more 
processions wended their way to the 
Saint’s tomb, and just as of old the city 
was saved from destruction. The like 
happened in 1682, and worse than ever 
in 1698; and 16 more times between 
1701 and 1906; and on each and every 
occasion St. Januarius was invoked, 
and a grateful people attributed to the 
wonder worker of Naples their deliv- 
erance from the fires and ashes and 
stones and destruction hurled so re- 
lentlessly against them by the furies 
that had their cave in the depths of 


the burning mountain. 





It is known to have been a custom 
from the earliest times in the history 
of Christianity to collect on sponges 
and linen cloths the lifeblood flowing 
fresh from the wounds of those who 
were giving up their life for the Faith. 
While still unclotted this blood was 
pressed out of sponge and cloth into 
small glass phials which were jealously 
preserved, as a rule beside the tomb 
where the racked body of the martyr 
had been laid to rest. One of the 
greatest helps towards the identifica- 
tion of a martyr’s resting place in the 
catacombs has been found to be the 
presence of a phial of clotted blood 
near by. It was only natural that this 
pious practice should have been observ- 
ed in the case of St. Januarius. Tradi- 
tion says it was actually observed; and, 
for centuries there has been preserved 
in the Cathedral of Naples, near the 
martyr’s body, a glass phial, the con- 
tents of which have always been re- 
vered as the blood of St. Januarius. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt that 
for centuries and centuries phials of the 
kind have been preserved in the cathe- 
dral, and towards the close of the 13th 
century these phials were enclosed in 
special reliquaries by Charles of Anjou, 
who also had the Saint’s head placed 
in a fitting shrine of pale gold. 

Less than a century later a contem- 
porary writer speaks of the liquefaction 
of that blood, and his words imply that 
the event was not new even then. But 
one of the earliest detailed accounts of 
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the liquefaction is to be found in an ac- 
count of the visit of Charles VIII to 
Naples. During the Emperor’s stay, 
he was anxious to see and touch the 
martyr’s blood, and to satisfy his wish 
the phial was brought to the high altar 
where he was permitted to touch the 
clotted blood with a silver rod. Hardly 
had he done so when the blood, hard 
as rock and dull in color, became a 
bright red fluid, just like blood recently 
issued from a young man’s veins. From 
that day to this a constant record has 
been kept of nearly every occasion on 
which the blood of St. Januarius has 
liquefied. 

The facts of the liquefaction itself 
are these: the relic, in its actual con- 
dition, consists of two glass phials en- 
closed in a circular reliquary, the sides 
of which are of glass. The smaller is 
almost empty, and may be left out of 
account; but the larger is about two- 
thirds filled with a dark red substance, 
hard and dry. This substance is al- 
ways spoken of as the blood of St. 
Januarius, and the miracle consists in 
the occasional or periodic liquefaction 
of that hard, dry substance, which for 
the time being ceases to be hard and 
dry, and becomes instead a fluid, pre- 
senting all the characteristics of freshly- 
shed blood. As a rule this liquefaction 
takes place in public the first Saturday 
in May, on Sept. 19, and (occasionally) 
Dec. 16. In all this there is no secrecy; 
the public is present in immense 
crowds; all sorts of persons are freely 
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admitted to observe the course of 
events; any attempt at tampering with 
the relic is simply out of the question; 
and every precaution necessary to ob- 
tain exact verification of what takes 
place is rigorously attended to, not 
only by the ecclesiastical authorities, 
but also by the municipality of Naples. 

Sometimes the whole contents of the 
phial become liquefied, and sometimes 
only a part of it; sometimes the color 
of that liquid is bright red, sometimes 
darker; sometimes it is nearly as thin 
as water, at others much more dense; 
sometimes it liquefies the moment it is 
brought near the Saint’s head, at other 
times after half an hour, at others after 
several hours, and, most remarkable of 
all, cases are known, though are, 
when no liquefaction took place at all. 
Failure to liquefy, or even slowness of 
liquefaction, is always taken by the 
people to forbode impending disaster, 
and in point of fact, there is more than 
one curious coincidence cited in sup- 
port of this idea. 

Thus the history of liquefactions 
shows that there was no liquefaction 
from 1527 to 1529 (the year of the 
dreadful plague at Naples), nor in 
1550 or 1558 (when Calabria was dev- 
astated by the Turks), nor in 1569 
(the year of the great famine in Sicily), 
nor in 1571 (the year of the siege of 
Malta by the Turks), nor in 1835 or 
1836 (the years of the terrible cholera 
visitation). Similar instances could be 
cited as regards partial liquefaction. 
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Speedy liquefaction is always taken as 
a happy sign, while even in the midst 
of disaster, the Neapolitan mind is set 
at rest the moment he knows the lique- 
faction has taken place the usual day 
and way. 

For more than a century this change 
in contents of the phial at certain times 
of the year has occupied the close at- 
tention of scientists of all possible be- 
liefs, many of them unbelievers and op- 
posed to the possibility of any miracle. 
Yet, hostile as they often have been, 
their investigations have but served to 
establish beyond doubt that real lique- 
faction takes place within the phial, 
that the fluid resulting is really blood, 
and that this change is contrary to 
every known law of nature, and be- 
yond all scientific experience. 

As regards the fact of liquefaction, 
no sane man would now venture to 
call it into question. Not only is the 
fact proven by the evidence of the 
senses, but it has been verified by 
scientific tests that admit of no doubt 
whatever. 

Not only does the resulting liquid 
present all the appearance of being 
blood, but a scientific test that cannot 
be called into question has demon- 
strated that it zs blood and nothing 
else. In 1902 a group of professors of 
the University of Naples, headed by 
Professors Januario and Sperindeo, 
were allowed to subject the fluid to the 
rigorous scientific test of the spectro- 
scope. Their analysis gave the spec- 


trum of fresh living blood, which can- 
not be mistaken for the spectrum of 
any other fluid or substance whatever, 
so that Professor Januario’s verdict 
was: “The liquid is undoubtedly 
blood.” 

Finally, the liquefaction takes place 
in such a way as to leave room for no 
other conclusion than that it is beyond 
the range of any of the natural 
agencies known to science. Anything 
in the shape of fraud is ovt of the 
question, for the simple reason shat the 
precautions taken to avoid all suspicion 
of fraud and all possibility of the relic 
being tampered with or got at before- 
hand and prepared, are so sweeping 
and so absolute that none but a knave 
or madman would dream of offering 
any such explanation today. And not 
only is it impossible to tamper with 
the relic beforehand or otherwise re- 
sort to fraud and deceit in the matter, 
but the attendant circumstances are so 
varied and extraordinary that Professor 
Januario, as a result of the scientific 
inquiry in 1902, reported as follows: 
“The liquefaction is so mysterious that 
I do not hesitate to pronounce it to be 
supernatural.” 

It would take too long to enter into 
the details of all these circumstances. 
Those who desire them at greater 
length will find them in a carefully 
written article by Father Fleming, of 
Westland Row, Dublin, in the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record of February, 1906. 
For the present it will be enough to 
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mention a few of the more striking. 
Thus, the liquefaction takes place in 


always of the same volume or density 
—sometimes it almost fills the phial, 





and at other times it is much less in 
quantity; sometimes it is heavier and 
sometimes lighter; and again, it is 
thicker on some occasions than on 
others. 

These are the facts; and Catholics 
are far more reasonable in recognizing 
them than non-Catholics are in ignor- 
ing them or trying to reject them. 


winter just as in summer; in low tem- 
perature just as in high; when the 
cathedral is empty just as when it is 
full; when the building is blazing 
with lights just as when it is in per- 
fect darkness—all of which shows 
clearly that the liquefaction is utterly 
independent of change of temperature. 
Stranger still, the resulting fluid is not 


, 
Time Does Not Count 


Every time we assist at Mass, we are enacting a Rite which took its present 
form in the sixth century. For 1,400 years the essentials of that Rite have 
remained unchanged, while in every human respect the face of Europe has been 
changed beyond recognition under the impact of wars, revolutions and the in- 
calculable effects of unbridled ambition and lust for power. Almost word for 
word the Canon of the Roman Mass has remained the same since the days of 
St. Gregory the Great. 

Take a Catholic from any country or from any century from the sixth to 
the 2oth, and set him in a chapel of today: the action of the Mass, its language, 
its prayers and the music sung by the priest would evoke in him an instantaneous 
response, for the Mass, which we would share with him, has the unyielding, 
adamantine character of the Rock on which it is based. 

Again, some of us may have chanced to slip into the darkness of a great 
church, where Carthusians or Benedictines were singing their night Office. 
In an instant time has been forgotten, and, did not our clothing and speech 
betray us, we might have slipped’ backward or forward into any century but 
our own. The mind is held and captivated by something that suddenly strikes 
home like the unfolding of a wide view from a high mountain peak: as the 
door closes behind us and shuts out our own familiar sector of time, we are 
in the presence of something unchanged and unchangeable; in a place that is 


filled with eternity. 
Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson, O.P. in Integration (Nov. 38) 








Inside 


In this sign conquer 


This summer I went to Spain to 
get the facts about the civil war and 
the new state the Nationalists were 
developing. Equipped with the usual 
baggage of ill-assorted ideas about 
Fascism and dictatorship, I went about 
with notebook and pencil inquiring of 
oficials, soldiers, workers, business 
men, college professors, writers, in fact 
of anyone who was willing to talk, 
what was the idea of the new Spain, 
and did it really represent the will of 
the people. 

It is an unpleasant thing to be 
shocked out of one’s complacency. To 
be sure that you have finished a job 
and then to realize you have only 
partly understood all the data you have 
patiently acquired is a blow to your 
professional pride. And yet there is 
nothing to be done about it. When 
you find out that all your nice little 
expressions about democracy, liberal- 
ism, tolerance have altogether different 
meanings outside the limits of your 
own particular jargon, the only thing 
to do is to bow to the inevitable. 

I came to know the real Spain quite 
by accident. I wanted to get from 
Algeciras to Sevilla and I went to the 
ofice of the military commandant to 
get my salvo-conducto. “He’s at the 
hospital, for the enthronement of the 


Nationalist Spain 
By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


Condensed from The Franciscan* 


Sacred Heart,” said his orderly, “and 
he won’t be back until 6 o'clock.” 

Six o’clock would be too late. The 
last bus left at five and that would 
mean another day in the white heat 
of Algeciras. I found out where the 
hospital was and went to find the 
commandant. 

Crowds were streaming through the 
low-arched doorways when I arrived 
and I followed them into a cool green 
patio. In the center was a statue of 
the Sacred Heart. Behind this were 
massed the military band and the 
guard of honor and on the other three 
sides stood military and civil officials 
and several hundred citizens. Nuns 
and nurses watched from the sides, 
and along the galleries looking down 
were the wounded soldiers. 

As I came in, a Salesian Father was 
making a speech. He was a short, 
stocky man with powerful voice and 
impressive gestures. While he was 
exhorting the soldiers to suffer all 
things patiently, and defending the 
counter-revolution as a holy crusade, 
I secretly congratulated myself upon 
my opportunity to hear something not 
meant for foreign ears. I recognized 
the priest’s arguments as identical in 
content and style with those preached 
during the World War. His words did 
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not impress me. They were thrilling 
perhaps to the Spaniard but hardly to 
the propaganda-conscious American. 

After he had finished, a layman, a 
member of the Phalanx, stepped out 
from the group of civil officials and 
began to speak. His voice was electric. 
The sentences rolled with Ciceronian 
unction but they had an inspirational 
quality as well. First of all he men- 
tioned the occasion, which was the 
dedication of the hospital to the Sacred 
Heart, and how all over Spain men 
were re-dedicating their lives and work 
to the Christ Who had been executed 
at Madrid and profaned in Barcelona. 

I was slightly irritated. From time 
immemorial men have used religious 
emotions in their appeals to arms, and 
here, I said to myself, a clever orator 
was using them again. I looked up at 
the galleries, at the hundreds of eyes 
fastened on the speaker, eyes still 
glazed with recent suffering. These 
men knew the horrors of war, surely 
they were impervious to oratory. But 
there was no mocking gleam in their 
eyes, only the intense concentration of 
the interested. 

“Spain,” he said, “suffers today for 
the sins of all Spaniards. For genera- 
tions we called ourselves Catholics and 
lived like pagans, proud, lazy, insuf- 
ferable. The cancer of sin worked it- 
self into the body of the state and the 
state grew sick and died and then 
there was violence and disorder. But 
we are the causes of our own anarchy, 
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we who had abandoned the Sacred 
Heart to Whom we had been dedi- 
cated through our patroness Santa 
Teresa of Avila. We suffer now but 
our suffering, thanks to God, is only 
His merciful way of allowing Spain 
to redeem herself. The blood that has 
been poured and is being poured and 
must still be poured into the Spanish 
earth will nourish the nation grown 
sterile with liberalism and _ religious 
formalisms. That blood, soldiers of 
Spain, which all of you have shed, 
together with the blood of Christ our 
Savior, is our sacrifice of atonement 
not only for past sins, but also for 
the souls of those miserable, deceived 
masses under Communist control.” 

He paused before concluding, and 
the silence was so intense that the 
rattle of a nun’s beads seemed distract- 
ing. Turning directly to the statue of 
the Sacred Heart, he said in a voice 
always on the point of trembling, but 
always quite strong: 

“Accept, O Sacred Heart, our con- 
trition, our love. Whatever happens, 
whether we win or lose, we thank 
Thee for having brought us back to 
ourselves. The soul of Spain has been 
saved even though its body die. And 
yet we know that, although we have 
offended Thee shamelessly, Thy mercy 
will temper Thy justice, and Spain, 
once again one, great and free, will 
walk under the guidance of the Blessed 
Virgin, in the sunshine of Thy favor.” 

When he finished there was deafen- 
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ing applause. The military governor 
wrung his hand and friends patted 
him on the back. 

From that moment on I knew that 
all my statistics and notebooks were 
practically worthless. You can’t count 
things of the spirit. Later on when 
I met the Requetes, those strange pre- 
Reformation Catholics who think as 
straight as they shoot, I found all that 
the orator of Algeciras had said was 
more than true. The Carlist fights only 
because his right to worship God and 
raise his family in the Faith is at- 
tacked. His military manual tells him 
on page 1 that the only real evil is 
mortal sin, on page 3 that his life must 
be a life of prayer, on page 5 that he 
must pray for the man he kills and 
offer up his own life for the soul of 
his enemy. A nurse told me of a 
Carlist from Navarre who died hold- 
ing the hand of a dying Anarchist 
and crying out in his agony, “Christ, 
when You take me, You must take 
him, too—You must—as You love Our 
Mother, don’t take me without him.” 
I do not know the statistics of the 
Requetes in heaven nor do I know 
how many souls they have snatched 
from the anti-Christ, but I do know 
that to understand their spirit is to 
realize that the dry abstractions of 
Fascism versus Communism do not 
explain what is happening in Spain. 

This new awareness that there were 
two phases in Spanish life, an inner 
and an outer, helped me to appreciate 


the distinction Nationalist writers draw 
between the state which is totalitarian 
as an instrument and totalitarian in 
the content or inspiration. The an- 
archy which prevailed in Spain had 
weakened faith in the usual democratic 
processes. The new state, temporarily 
at least, was compelled to interpret the 
will of the people by assessing popular 
consent through its enthusiasm or lack 
of enthusiasm rather than by ballot. 
Wherever the blame, the Spanish pro- 
letariat is still analphabetic politically 
as well as literally. 

When a famous Dominican preacher 
spoke on the Labor encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI in Seville during the 
Second Republic, half his congregation 
immediately joined the most radical 
anti-clerical unions. Agitators button- 
holed workers in the cafes and said: 
“Didn’t the learned Father say that 
the workers should unite and union- 
ize? Didn’t he say they should have 
a living wage? Didn’t he attack the 
rich? That shows the Pope in Rome 
is for the union. It’s only the bishop 
who’s against us.” The same men who 
thronged the processions in Seville 
voted for leftist deputies. This condi- 
tion of ignorance of course gives no 
one the right to tyrannize, but it most 
certainly justifies a state in maintain- 
ing that the real will of the people 
is not expressed by ballot alone. 

From that time on I was convinced 
that to know Spain one must not only 
read and gather facts, one must also 
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50 
watch and wait and above all live with 
Spaniards. The real picture of the 
country must be put together from a 
series of brief penetrating flashes. Of 
an old priest lovingly guided around 
the altar by a little altar boy whose 
gestures were as brusque and dicta- 
torial as Mussolini’s; of a street gamin 
who explained, “We needn’t worry 
when the war is over, our Lady and 
the Caudillo will provide”; of the blind 
veteran who answered his little daugh- 
ter’s question as to why he fought, 
with “so that you can read your cate- 
chism”; of countless soldiers lurching 
through the streets of a hundred vil- 
lages singing, always singing; of an 
austere peasant bending over the fields 
in the twilight silhouetted against the 
plains of Castille; of troop trains 
crammed with laughter; of army cap- 
tains and civil guards reading their 
breviaries while sipping wine; of red 
berets bobbing up from the front line 
trenches with the cry Viva Espaia, 
Viva El Christo Rey. 

These countless little things began 
to add up to something tremendously 
big and important. I found out that 
Spain was not and never would be 
Fascist, not from the vehement denials 
of secretaries, but from the way the 
Spaniards baptized their relief agencies. 
When the war started there were thou- 
sands of homeless, penniless refugees. 
The children especially had to be cared 
for and there was then no organization 
equipped for this tremendous task. 
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The Germans suggested something in 
the line of their own Winter Help. 
“Fine,” said the Phalanx. They trans- 
lated the German word into Auzilio 
de Invierno, built thousands of chil- 
dren’s restaurants and then proceeded 
to give the place of honor to a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin and the crucifix. 
The children pledge allegiance to the 
flag after they say grace. By the time 
I reached Pamplona where the doughty 
Cardinal Goma, primate of Spain, ad- 
ministers his martyred Church, it 
wasn’t necessary to hear him say that 
“there is nothing so far enacted or 
proposed by the Nationalist govern- 
ment which is not in conformity with 
the ideals set forth in the encyclicals.” 
That was evident to anyone with eyes 
to see. The government enforces every 
law strictly but the laws are neither 
harsh nor unjust. 

There were many times when Provi- 
dence alone created the opportunity to 
find out what was really going on in 
Spain. Spaniards are invariably cour- 
teous to strangers even when they have 
good reason to suspect their motives. 
They are astonishingly patient under 
questioning and will tell you every- 
thing they know—but not everything 
they feel. 

I visited the Madrid front toward 
the end of July when the heat was so 
intense that the besieged capital seemed 
to shimmer in mirage. The Guadar- 
rama Mountains were wrapped in a 
haze and the plains to the south and 
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east were brown. The Transmissions 
Regiment headquarters at the Valderas 
palace had been informed of my trip 
and one of the junior officers came 
in to greet me. 

“We expected you,” he said after 
shaking hands. “I suppose you wish 
to see the front.” 

It was obvious that he had guided 
many visitors over the same route. He 
was casually pleasant, no more. We 
went up to the lines, inspected the 
front line trenches and the base hospi- 
tal, witnessed a brief skirmish from 
the observation post and talked at 
length with the Falangistas who held 
the sector. I must have asked him well 
over 100 questions. 

“How active was the front?” “Not 
very active.” 

“Where were the 
leave.” 

“Any Germans and Italians?” “No, 
they are mostly technicians.” 

“Any foreigners?” “Yes, quite a few 
Portuguese volunteers but none of your 
correspondents ever mention them be- 
cause they have no propaganda value.” 

“When would they take Madrid?” 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

And so on for several hours. He 
went into considerable detail about the 
Regiment of Transmissions to which 
he belonged. “We handle all the radio, 
telephone and telegraph work. At 
night we broadcast from the trenches 
to the Reds.” 

After lunch my guide asked me 


Moors?” “On 
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whether he could help me in any other 
way. “Harold Callendar was the last 
English-speaking writer we had here,” 
he said. “He was very nice. He didn’t 
stay very long.” 

I did not take the hint. I had been 
told that I might be able to get to 
University City. 

“Is it possible to get to University 
City?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and went 
to the telephone. Very late in the 
afternoon my guide told me that we 
could go as soon as we wished. He 
strapped on his revolver and nodded 
that he was ready. 

The ground over which we went 
is like a finger pointing into the heart 
of Madrid. The last post is like the 
nail of the finger, a nail sharpened to 
a single point, and it was this point 
we were approaching. The trench grew 
narrower and I noticed there were 
more men in the rifle pits and the 
machine gun turrets. The little pro- 
cession stopped. “Here we are.” My 
guide took a package of cigarets and 
offered me one. 

I looked to the left and there in the 
full radiance of the moonlit night, 
white and stark itself, at the most 
extreme point of the salient, stood the 
cross of the Christians with the inscrip- 
tion In hoc signo vince. I could say 
nothing for a long time. 

We got back at the Valderas palace 
very early in the morning. Hunger and 
fatigue could not still the excitement 
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of the occasion. Were these men really 
fighting a crusade then? Was such a 
thing possible in this age? One 
couldn’t ask them questions like that. 
Spaniards never answer personal ques- 
tions. 

There was a dinner ready for us 
in the dining room of the palace, and 
there we were joined by all the other 
officers of the mess. When the chaplain 
arrived there was a chorus of good- 
natured jeering. “Ah, the heretic . . 
back to bed . . . no Mass at 5 tomor- 
row, we're all tired... .” 

“I’m the only real Catholic here,” 
answered the priest (he spoke with 
a Basque accent), “and the only one 
who has not been perverted by the 
Jesuits.” They all laughed at that. 

“We all went to the Jesuit schools,” 
explained my guide, “and our chap- 
lain likes to rib us about it.” 

“I went to a Jesuit school myself,” 
I ventured timidly. 

He looked at me with amazement. 
“What ...an American, a journalist 

. . are you a Christian then? Cacho, 
Rubio, he’s a Christian and a jour- 
nalist, but he’s one of us.” 

The ice broke almost immediately. 
They all came over and shook hands 
and told me their names. There was 
a sudden torrent of talk. Cacho went 
over to the door and roared down to 
the servants. “Sebastian, Sebastian, 





wine, wine for this senor, he’s one 


of us.” 

I couldn’t protest. There was no 
sense saying that I wasn’t one of them. 
I was a Christian, I had gone to the 
Jesuits, therefore. . . . 

The wine came. After the wine the 
talk—and what talk it was. About 
school and Pamplona and how Cacho 
had kidnapped the Red submarine 
from the French at Bayonne and how 
Rubio had taken one of the sound 
trucks from the front for a week end 
in order to make the miracle play at 
Santiago a success. 

We didn’t get to bed at all that 
night. We sat and drank wine and 
sang. It was there that I learned how 
supremely self-sufficient were the Span- 
ish men. Theirs is the gayety of boys 
who are always somewhat annoyed at 
the presence of women. They discussed 
St. Thomas Aquinas with the same 
enthusiasm as they did their campaigns 
and they knew what they were fight- 
ing for—for Christ and Spain against 
the world. 

We broke up at five because the 
chaplain kept his word and said the 
Mass of San Fermin precisely on the 
hour. He preached a little sermon in 
honor of the patron of Navarre. The 
gist of it was that the day was a great 
feast and we should all be happy. And 


we were. 








People generally quarrel because they cannot argue. 


G. K. Chesterton 
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The women wear earrings 


The women’s prison in Lisbon 
is run for women by women. A prison 
committee member showed me through 
the first Portugal prison where recently 
introduced regulations have been car- 
ried out with astonishing results. 

Following a survey of systems in 
various countries, the plan now car- 
ried out in the women’s prison of 
Santa Monica is a complete reversal of 
old methods. The concept followed is 
the modern one, that imprisonment is 
a period of time in which the delin- 
quent is shown a new and better way 
of life. 

Santa Monica, a disused convent, 
holds some 300 women prisoners, serv- 
ing sentences varying from a few 
weeks to several years, but all are 
treated alike and only for grave in- 
subordination is anything like severe 
discipline imposed. 

Ordinarily, the day’s routine is a 
mild one. All rise at 6:30 and make 
their beds. Breakfast follows, and at 
8 o'clock the day’s work begins, to 
continue, with a break for dinner at 
noon, until 7 p. m. 

The prison is on one of the quieter 
side streets, and from the road presents 
the somewhat grim exterior connected 
with any prison. Barred windows, 
high up, denote its character. But once 


Design for a Pleasant Prison 


By “THE VISITOR” 
Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


within, the scene is completely altered. 
A lofty passage opens into a square 
courtyard, on which look whitewashed 
walls, brightened by window frames 
and doorways painted a vivid cobalt 
blue. 

Opening on to the courtyard are 
various departments in which the 
women work. In one large room rugs 
and carpets, known as Arayollas, are 
made. The manufacture of these rugs, 
typical of Portuguese interior decora- 
tion, had nearly become a lost art, 
when, through the initiative of a Portu- 
guese woman, it was revived in this 
prison workroom. 

On a backing of linen sacking, deli- 
cate designs are worked in wool, spe- 
cially dyed to soft and mellow shades. 
Thousands of stitches, somewhat sim- 
ilar to the cross-stitch we learned as 
children, cover the rug. Perhaps it 
would not be fanciful to suggest that 
as flowers, birds, animals and heraldic 
symbols grow under their fingers, the 
women creating these lovely rugs de- 
velop an appreciation of beauty and 
form. 

Work is paid for by the piece, a por- 
tion of the money earned by each 
worker being set aside for the day 
when she leaves the prison. 

In another room, basket work is 


*67 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4, England. Dec. 23, 1938. 
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done; in another, paper bags for gro- 
ceries are turned out by the hundred. 
A sewing room is fitted with cutting 
tables and sewing machines where 
clothes may be made. There is also a 
shop, stocked with cloth, as well as 
foodstuffs, so that those who have some 
money to spend may purchase for 
themselves a few extras. 

A schoolroom finds its place on one 
side of the quadrangle. Every prisoner 
is compelled to learn to read and write, 
do simple arithmetic, and acquire a 
nodding acquaintance with the history 
and geography of Portugal. The state 
examination, entitling those who pass 
it to teach in elementary schools, is 
often taken by prisoners with ambi- 
tions. Religious instruction is given, 
and Mass is said every Sunday in one 
of the larger rooms. 

Best of all the rooms upstairs is the 
nursery. Portugal is a country of large 
families, and often a woman sentenced 
to jail has no one with whom she can 
leave her children. So all come in to- 
gether. I saw families of four and five, 
ranging in age from 10 years to a few 
months. The matron told of a family 
of nine children who once came in 
with their mother. . 

The nursery wing consists of two 
large rooms and a bathroom, besides 
a wide veranda where the children 
play. Of the two bigger rooms one is 
a dormitory and the other combines 
dining and schoolroom. Rows of small 
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beds, covered with blue dimity, fill 
the dormitory, a curtain down the cen- 
ter separating boys from girls. 

Gingham overalls were worn by the 
children, and all looked kindly cared 
for and well fed. Lessons are done 
every day. Once a week mothers may 
come up and see their little ones, but 
only in the presence of a warder for 
fear of surreptitious lessons in pick- 
pocketing and other evil ways. 

Prisoners with private means may 
rent a bedroom and decorate it as they 
please. Capital punishment is unknown 
in Portugal, so that it is not only for 
the crimes usually associated with pov- 
erty that a woman may be sent to 
Santa Monica. Privacy is, however, 
denied as windows and doors are fitted 
with grilles. 

Women prisoners wear their own 
clothes, a red or blue checked overall, 
with identification number being the 
only reminder of forfeited freedom. 
Hair is done according to each one’s 
taste. Earrings, the sine qua non of 
a Latin woman, are worn, and shoes 
and stockings if she owns them. 

Prisoners see their friends and rela- 
tives on visiting days through the lat- 
tice work of a light partition so that 
nothing can be passed between them 
without inspection. 

The greatest change made in the 
prison regulations is that which pro- 
vides a woman governor, women 
warders and an advisory committee of 
women, in place of the former rule by 
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men. Love affairs between male ward- 
ers and women prisoners, and their 
attendant jealousies, caused frequent 
disturbances in the past, and the man- 
agement of women prisoners by 
women warders has removed the most 
fertile grounds for discontent. The 
firm though sympathetic treatment, 
combined with the regular routine of 
each day, the development of self- 
respect induced by the knowledge that 
money is being honestly earned, pro- 
mote a wish to live in keeping with 
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armed, even sleeping in the dormi- 
tories with nothing to protect them 
from attack. 

Seeking higher than the prison offi- 
cials for the spirit which pervades their 
work, one finds it in those women of 
social standing who form the advisory 
committee and show a sincere interest 
in the lives of the prisoners. Quietly, 
during the past few years, Portugal has 
been setting her house in order, and 
among the reforms carried out, the 
transformation of the women’s prison 


Women warders go un-_ has not been the least. 


w 
Lent Is for Spring 


“Lenten,” lexicographers tell us, is really a noun, though now commonly 
used as an adjective, and one of dreary connotation at that, as in “Lenten fare” 
and “Lenten face,” the latter being, it seems, a no less depressing euphemism 
for a “dismal look.” But it was not ever thus. “Lenten” has suffered a sad 
change, for it really was the old word for spring, the time when “wymmen 
waxeth wounder proude,” and even (though the town-dweller may not realize 
it) “wormes woweth under cloude,” and “al the wode ryngeth” with the sing- 
ing of birds. 

The coming of the Reformation did little or nothing, it seems, to lessen the 
association of “Lenten” with fasting, and restore its original implication of spring- 
time jollity. Queen Elizabeth, indeed, set an example of Lenten observance and 
took steps to see that ee followed it. She had been on the throne for 
less than two years before proclamation was issued that butchers must refrain 
from killing animals for food at this time. As the penalty for doing so was 
fixed at £20 for each offence, she may only have found a mixed pleasure, in 
the fact that during her reign the fasts were “severely kept.” If so, there was 
doubtless consolation in the sermons to which she listened on the Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays of Lent, and in that she carried on “the commendable 
custom of her predecessors” in wearing black on those occasions. This good 
custom lingered on, though only in part, into the 18th century, for it is 
recorded that “even people of fashion” were accustomed to wear mourning at 
the theatre in the penitential season. 


the law. 
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New Hope for Slum Dwellers 


By WALTER M. LANGFORD 
Condensed from The Sign* 


In Fort Wayne, Ind., a city of 
122,000, there is being unfolded a 
housing program that has definite pos- 
sibilities of sweeping the country. Its 
principal features are that it secures 
land at $1 per lot, rents new and abso- 
lutely modern houses at $2.50 a week, 
accepts only relief workers or slum 
dwellers as tenants, and costs the tax- 
payers not a cent. The first of these 
features, representing a novel system 
of acquiring land almost without ex- 
pense, is the one around which the 
plan revolves. The person who con- 
ceived this land acquisition scheme and 
who is directing the project is William 
B. F. Hall. 

I sat across a desk from the genial 
Mr. Hall and asked him about his 
housing plan. The desk was in the 
Mortgage Loan Department of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co., 
of which department he is assistant 
manager. 

“You might be interested in know- 
ing,” he said, “that we have been 
guided to a considerable extent in our 
work by the writings of Msgr. John.A. 
Ryan, the noted Catholic economist, 
who has been so prominent in this 
field of improved housing. Our plan 
is simple and yet it has several ideas 
foreign to the various federal housing 


*Union City, N. J. Jan., 1939. 


Good houses to live in 


projects. Probably the three points of 
greatest difference between our plan 
and those of the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity are these: 1) we buy our lots at 
$1 each; 2) we rent only to relief 
workers and others of the absolute 
minimum income group; 3) our pre- 
fabricated houses are mobile and can 
be shifted to another site whenever it 
may become necessary under our land 
purchase plan. 

“The average rent under the USHA 
is more than $5 per month per room, 
and in some cases it exceeds $7. Of 
course, this rent is excessive for the 
slum dwellers, who sometimes have 
been dispossessed to make room for 
these better homes which they can’t 
afford to live in.” 

“How did you happen to conceive 
this plan, and exactly how does it 
work?” I asked. 

“Well, the idea came to me in the 
course of my regular duties here in 
the Mortgage Loan Department. Nat- 
urally, we had acquired in time a good 
deal of property ‘marginal’ in character 
with which we apparently could do 
almost nothing. In my position, too, 
I was perfectly aware that Fort Wayne 
had a serious housing problem. By 
actual survey it was disclosed that one 
of every five family dwelling places 
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in the city has no bath and that one 
of every 10 hasn’t even a toilet. 

“In January, 1938, the mayor named 
me chairman of the local Housing 
Authority, and I began to develop my 
idea in earnest. As eventually worked 
out, our plan for getting land operates 
in the following way: We offer to 
buy unproductive lots in slum areas 
at $1 per lot. Attached to the contract 
is a repurchase clause under which the 
owner may regain the land at any time. 
In the meanwhile he is relieved of 
paying the taxes, something which 
makes a strong appeal to many owners 
who have been paying taxes for years 
without any return from the property. 
And since our Housing Authority is 
a public body created under Indiana 
law, the property is tax free while in 
our hands. If the owner of the land 
wishes to repurchase it during the first 
year, he pays us $150. This figure 
drops to $100 during the second year, 
$75 the third, $50 the fourth, and $25 
the fifth. After that, he can have his 
land back for the $1 we paid him in 
the first place. Whenever anyone re- 
deems his land, we shall simply move 
our house to another lot, in accordance 
with a clause in the contract. 

“The reasons for the sliding scale in 
the repurchase price are simple. For 
one thing, we should like to have use 
of the land for a minimum period of 
five years, anyway. Secondly, we add 
to the value of the property by install- 
ing sewers, water lines, and electric 


connections. If the owner wants his 
land back within five years, it is only 
fair that he pay something for these 
improvements from which the property 
will thereafter benefit. 

“However, to encourage the offer- 
ing of property on which are slum 
dwellings that we will be permitted 
to demolish before building our new 
house, we give the owners of such land 
the privilege of repurchasing at any 
time after the first year for $1, the 
price during the first year still being 
$150. The idea here, of course, is to 
do away with as many sub-standard 
slum buildings as we can. 

“After completing this plan for ac- 
quiring our land practically without 
any outlay, we still had to find means. 
of financing the low cost houses. 
through private capital. We could not 
use the $1,500,000 ear-marked for us 
by the USHA, for we were intent on 
taking care of relief workers, outlawed 
as tenants by the USHA. So what we 
have done in effect is to borrow not 
only the owner’s land (the purchase 
actually amounts to borrowing) but 
also his credit. In other words, we 
mortgage his property to provide the 
money with which we construct our 
houses. In the beginning this was no 
simple matter, since lending money on 
slum property was an absolutely un- 
heard-of procedure. But eventually my 
company decided to lead the way, and 
soon two local banks fell in line, each 
taking a third of the mortgage, pro- 
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tected by a blanket mortgage covering 
50 houses insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

“While this was going on, we had 
been perfecting our plans for the houses 
themselves. Having interested the FHA 
in our project, we got them to loan 
us Frank Watson, their housing econ- 
omist, and J. Stanley Young, an asso- 
ciate architect. When they had drawn 
plans for a house that thoroughly satis- 
fied us, we were ready to swing into 
actual operation. Within a few days 
after our initial call for offers of prop- 
erty we had more lots than we needed 
for the first project of 50 houses. We 
don’t accept every lot offered. We take 
only those fronting on a passable street 
and not too far from water and sewer 
connections. Moreover, our lots have 
to be above the street level, since the 
houses use a concrete floor. 

“After exhaustive study and consid- 
eration of bids, we learned that our 
cost per house, excluding labor, would 
be $900, of which $700 is for ma- 
terials, $100 for plumbing and other 
equipment, and $100 for overhead. 
We have an arrangement whereby all 
our labor is done by WPA workers, 
so that we have no labor costs to bear. 
And certainly it is preferable to use 
WPA labor on a worthy cause like 
this rather than on some of the fruit- 
less projects that have been devised in 
an attempt to keep the men busy. It 
is estimated that the cost to the WPA 
for labor in prefabricating and assem- 
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bling the houses will be around $400 
per unit.” 

“But how can the mortgages on 
these houses ever be retired,” I brought 
up, “with a rent of only $2.50 a week?” 

“Very easily. Our statistics show 
that despite the low rent, the houses 
will pay for themselves completely in 
20 years. And in addition there will 
be an annual surplus of slightly over 
$1,000 which will be much more than 
ample to care for the cost of moving 
the houses from one site to another 
whenever an owner cares to repurchase 
his land. We figure that it will take 
$125 to dismantle, move, and re- 
assemble one of the houses.” 

“And after these first 50 houses are 
built, then what?” 

“Tf all goes well we will start as 
soon as possible on another project 
calling for 150 houses.” 

“Would you make any appreciable 
change in those homes?” 

“We think we would introduce 
some three-bedroom units; all of our 
present ones are of two bedrooms.” 

“Have many difficulties or obstacles 
been met with in applying your plan?” 

“So far our troubles have been minor 
though rather numerous. Complaints 
have come from various sources, 4s, 
for example, some property owners 
objected that their real estate values 
are being hurt by our program. In 
the district where such complaints were 
the most numerous, we learned by 
check that of the 161 houses in the 
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section, 120 were sub-standard. And of 
course that is exactly the sort of dwell- 
ing we are fighting.” 

“What has been the outside response 
to your project?” 

“The outside response has been tre- 
mendous. We are flooded by letters 
from all parts of the U. S., and we 
have even received requests for infor- 
mation from Guam, Porto Rico, and 
Honolulu. The city of Hartford, 
Conn., is showing particular interest 
in our housing system. And the pub- 
licity we are receiving in publications 
of all sorts is increasing each week.” 

Mr. Hall then suggested that he 
drive me to the site of one of the 
houses already erected. As we rode 
along I was able to study a little more 
carefully this man who is the father 
of a housing scheme which stands fair 
to attain national application and 
benefit untold thousands of slum fam- 
ilies. Now 33, he holds degrees from 
Yale and the University of Michigan, 
was actively interested in aviation for 
a time, and has gradually worked his 
way up to his present position with 
the Lincoln Life. His wife is a Cath- 
olic, though he himself is not. They 
have two children, a boy of four and 
a girl of one. 

At one of the completed houses we 
met Mr. Essig, executive secretary of 
the Fort Wayne Housing Authority. 
The front door opens into a room 
20’ x 12’, which serves as a combina- 
tion living room, dining room, and 
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kitchen, equipped with a porcelain 
sink and a fuel oil stove for heating. 
The two bedrooms each measure 12’ 
x 7’ 8”, and ample closet space is pro- 
vided in both. The 4’ x 8’ 6” bath- 
room contains a lavatory, toilet, a 
stubby bathtub, and a 30-gallon hot 
water tank heated by the stove in the 
main room. 

The floor is a smooth four-inch con- 
crete slab poured upon a base of eight 
inches of gravel. The designers claim 
for this floor that it will be warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer than 
the floor of any ordinary home. The 
walls and partitions are of identical 
panels of phenol-resin bonded plywood 
which are secured to the concrete floor. 
Firmly bolted steel rods running com- 
pletely through all the panels at the 
top and the bottom serve to hold them 
tightly together. There are four inches 
of rock-wool insulation inside the pan- 
els of the roof, the walls and the parti- 
tions. This insulation combined with 
the compactness of the house through- 
out makes it easy to heat in any weather. 
The flat roof is effectively water- 
proofed through a “built-up” covering. 

During four Sundays of “open 
house” in this particular home (in 
which had been placed suitable furni- 
ture for display), no fewer than 16,000 
visitors passed through the house on 
inspection tours. Indeed, even as I was 
being conducted through it, a steady 
stream of people, seeing the door was 
open, began to pour in. 
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If any members of the Fort Wayne 
Housing Authority or municipal gov- 
ernment should still be harboring any 
doubts regarding the favorable recep- 
tion by the public of this housing idea, 
they should stand outside the front 
door as I did and listen to the frank 
expressions of pleasant amazement 
uttered by almost every visitor upon 
leaving. After hearing these opinions 
no man could doubt that the public 


is “sold” on this manner of housing. 


That the slum dwellers themselves 
appreciate this significant gesture in 
their behalf is indicated by the fact 
that 600 of them have already made 


application for the 50 houses being 
erected. Only 50 feet or so away from 
the house I visited stood another of 
the new dwellings which had been 
occupied just two days previously by 
a poor family with three children. | 
saw this family, the first to occupy 
one of the $2.50 a week homes, and I 
can say that the happiness and content- 
ment of these simple folk must have 
been sufficient to make Messrs. Hall 
and Essig and their co-workers forget 
all the difficulties they have encoun- 
tered. Never before had the mother 
of this family enjoyed even running 
water in any house she had occupied. 


y 
Homes Help 


We have got to restore the normal rate of population increase and the 
normal demand for consumable goods if we are to avoid an economic catastrophe 
of the first magnitude. We have got, in other words, to get back to the state 
of affairs where the drastic limitation of families no longer appears as the only 
guarantee against economic exploitation and high taxation as the only guarantee 
of social security. 

It is at this point that Christian morals and Christian economics preach 
the same lesson. The normal family demands, as the condition of its health 
and security, economic independence. Men, generally speaking, must be allowed 
to work. for themselves if they are to be expected to work harder. The demand 
for leisure is the demand of the propertyless worker; it is not found among 
small property owners, be they English or American shopkeepers or French 
or Italian peasants. The family and the home are the normal and natural incen- 
tives to enterprise, industry and thrift. 

From The Future of Freedom by Douglas Jerrold (Sheed & Ward, 1938) 


% 

The answer to problem children and crime is in the home and the agencies 
planning to better the home. Crime begins at home and so does the remedy. 
The biggest handicap which some children have are their parents. No parent 
would intentionally be such a handicap. Yet many are without knowing it. We 
hear a good deal about problem children. What about the problem parent? 

Eleanor A. Campbell quoted in the Annals of St. Joseph (Sept. ’38) 





As simple as that 


| have my OWN opinion, which I 
give for what it is worth, about “The.” 

This opinion rests upon half a cen- 
tury of not-unobserved experience. My 
experience is that this most obvious, 
necessary word is often used ambigu- 
ously, and nowhere more ambiguously, 
and therefore disastrously, than in 
plans of social reconstruction. 

“The” means, or should mean, the 
internally essential in contrast with the 
accidental; or the externally necessary 
in contrast with the useful. Lungs, 
rather than a stomach, are the essential 
for breathing; food and air, rather than 
waterproof boots, are the necessary 
means of health. “The” essential Cath- 
olic Action is Social Action for the 
love of God. 

Many of our charities are but first 
aid for evils which we are tolerating 
instead of ending; and none of them 
is “The” necessary Catholic local ac- 
tion which alone can give the normal 
Catholic the chance of a normal Cath- 
dlic life. 

“The present urban and industrial 
organization of the world cannot give 
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By VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 
Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


an economic wage sufficient to pay an 
economic rent.” In other words, all 
efforts to maintain the system rather 
than to change the system (Rerum 
Novarum) are only social first aid or 
merely efforts towards “making the 
patient comfortable.” 

There is then but one activity which 
can be rightly called “The” Catholic 
Action. It is a return as far and as 
quickly as possible to Nazareth—the 
little countryside self-sufficient unit. 

If ever this back-tothe-land cry 
seemed the chatter of despair, our 
recent evacuation scheme has made it 
seem the only national wisdom. The 
20 years since the last war have been 
largely spent in using the experience 
gained in it to prepare for the next 
war. The military experts in this 
country have not hitherto been scare- 
mongers. Yet their considered opinion 
of the next war was that, at its out- 
break England should at once trans- 
port millions of its townsfolk back to 
the land—to do in a week what some 
have been called fanatics for wishing 
to do in seven weeks of years. 
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The physical needs of man are few: food and fuel, clothes and dwelling 


place. His wants are as many as his desires. The weakness of capitalism is 
that it neglects the needs and continually ministers to the wants; seeking to 


gratify every whim, wholesome or unwholesome, that the natural man confesses. 
Joseph Clayton in Blackfriars (Nov. ’38). 
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For Men Only 


By L. J. MURPHY 


Tea with lemon 


Condensed from The Duquesne Monthly* 


lt was at one of those rare tea 
parties where the hostess really serves 
tea that my life first turned in a defi- 
nite direction. My nerve had been shat- 
tered by the unexpected appearance 
of the tea, and I was caught completely 
off-guard. Standing in a ridiculously 
defenseless position, I was accosted by 
the strangest-looking hat I had ever 
seen. I knew it was a hat because it 
was on the top of a woman, and I 
knew it was a woman because the 
moment she saw me she opened her 
mouth. 

“Isn’t this a delightful party?” she 
told me. “Why! you’re Mr. Morgan, 
aren’t you? Of course you are! You 
look just like your father. Why, you’re 
the very image of your father. I met 
your father in your home town. Per- 
fectly lovely town, Galliopolis. And a 
perfectly lovely state, Ohio. And I met 
your father and your mother and your 
brother and sister, too. Perfectly lovely 
family. Isn’t it too wonderfully excit- 
ing the way our Yankees won the 
world, whatever they won, only I wish 
they played more games in the Polo 
Grounds. I so love the horses. But 
baseball isn’t my favorite game... 
Why, you shy man, there must be 
something wrong with you, you’re not 
saying a word. I guess you must have 


had a sad love-life. But you mustn’t 
go about with that attitude. There, 
there, you poor thing, I understand 
perfectly how you feel. But you 
mustn’t feel bitter. Some time you 
must tell me all about what makes you 
hate women so. Toodle.. .” 

With that tickling of my cerebrum, 
she buzzed around me and left. That 
dangerous weapon on her hat, dis- 
guised as a feather, struck first my left 
ear, then my palate, and then my right 
ear. That is my idea of a first-class 
illustration of buzzing. 

The condition that woman left me 
in would have made the flat-foot floogie 
feel like a toe dancer in a Russian 
ballet. There was absolutely nothing 
wrong with what she said except for 
a few minor facts. My name is not 
Mr. Morgan, I have never seen Gal- 
liopolis, Ohio. I look like my mother, 
and my family is not perfectly lovely. 
I have never had a sad love-life. As a 
matter of fact I haven’t ever had any 
love-life at all, sad or otherwise. And, 
oh yes, there was nothing at all per- 
fectly wonderful about the way in 
which the Yankees were pushed into 
the championship. I had two bucks 
on the Dodgers. 

But this girl set me thinking. You 
see, up to this time I hadn’t been 
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aware that I didn’t like women, but 
after thinking it over I came to the 
conclusion that I don’t like women. 
I hate women. That is, heh, I don’t 
exactly hate women; it’s a sort of 
a mutual dislike, if you understand 
what I mean. 

Every time ten customers walk into 
the village drug store, the hardware 
store, or the state liquor store, eight 
of them are women. And whenever 
some poor soul kicks the bucket, as 
the saying goes, who eight times out 
of ten gets the insurance money? Right. 
If that doesn’t make you fellows dis- 
like your “ribs,” remember the next 
time you try to pay the rent that 
women own 40% of the real estate in 
this country. 

It was the discovery of these grue- 
some details that made me realize how 
much I disliked the opposite sex. And 
these same gruesome facts cause me 
to quiver all over with masterful words 
of virile indignation. The thought that 
women and not insects will replace 
man as the dominating factors in this 
world is enough to cause any man 
with a full quota of corpuscles to rise 
in defense. 

The general deterioration of the 
male ego has been brought about by 
many causes, the most notable of which 
is woman. Woman has always been a 
powerful influence on the male’s life, 
and she is even more so in modern 
society. 

She is forever causing dilemmae, 


because she can’t perform the simple 
process of making up her mind. You 
know how it is. You have a date. You 
present a choice of sitting at home 
with you in front of the fire and privi- 
leging her to use some of her intelli- 
gence, your imagination, and your con- 
versation, or of going to some illiterate 
and expensive movie. At this point she 
has no trouble making up her mind. 
She immediately shows her poor taste 
by choosing to go to the show. This 
is where the man’s trouble begins. It 
is all very simple for her to quickly 
tell you, “Oh, let’s go to the movie, 
huh!” The man has to think of many 
things. First he must consider the 
price of the movie itself. Then he 
must quickly estimate the distance to 
the nearest movie and multiply rapidly 
by the total approximate gallonage. 
This is really easier than it seems be- 
cause most men at this stage are very 
familiar with the multiplication two 
table. Next, the price of the nearest 
parking lot holds his attention as does 
the price of the eateries located between 
the lot and the theater. 

Now the movies, she knows, you'll 
simply enjoy, and after a few reels you 
begin to mentally agree that simply is 
the only way anyone could enjoy the 
thing. Three minutes later you begin 
to plan a theater with two screens, and 
seats back to back showing one of a 
double feature on each screen. Five 
minutes later you begin to mentally 
organize a picket line to be thrown 
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around Hollywood indefinitely. The 
house lights eventually brighten your 
outlook and she says, “Come on, it’s 
over.” And you sheepishly follow her 
out trying to keep her from being 
crushed, arousing the ire of fellow 
citizens on all sides. 

On the way home you are amazed 
to find she didn’t like the picture. She 
mumbles something about the waste 
of time, entirely neglecting to think 
of the waste of your money. 

The next step is that she is opposed 
to one arm driving almost as much 
as she later is to parking. All this op- 
position is presented through the fact 
that she has super-saturated herself 
with that Perfume Soir de Steench to 
which she knows, as the label says, 
that all men are allergic. But sooner 
or later, if you are strong enough, 
you're bound to get her to the front 
door. Here, of course, you suggest 
kissing her good night. “Oh no, don’t 
you dare,” she'll say. And when you 
don’t dare, she'll immediately go to 
the nearest mirror to see what is wrong 
with her. After looking once or twice 
she begins to wonder what is wrong 


with you. Here she begins trying to 
make up her mind as to whether she 
likes you or not. On this point I find 
I usually have little trouble with the 
girls. They decide this very positively, 
emphatically, and easily. 

Running true to form of the genus, 
the species Female Americanus, isn’t 
quite sure whether she’d rather be a 
favor-showered-upon medieval prisoner 
or a liberated 20th century sophisticate. 
In pre-equality days it was quite just 
to grant favors to the underprivileged 
female. In these days the underprivi- 
leged woman has become privileged, 
but still manages to lure favors belong- 
ing to her late self. 

When she applies for a position ordi- 
narily occupied by a man, she insists 
on 20th century political and social 
equality. But when, having received 
the position, she is forced to stand in 
a crowded trolley, she glares a demand 
for medieval chivalry. She is two 
timing us by trying to live simultane- 
ously in the two different worlds, 
taking the best from each. 

No wonder I don’t like women. Or 
do I? 


Reprimand 


St. Alphonsus Liguori was a good musician. One day when conversation 
flagged at recreation, he sat down and began to play a sonata. After a while, 
heads began to droop. The saint noticed it and at once, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ran into a light popular air. Up went all heads and clapping and laughter 
greeted the change. “Good,” said Alphonsus, joining in heartily, “I see more 
and more that I have succeeded in founding a congregation of simple souls.” 

From the booklet, St. Alphonsus, by Rev. John Carr, C.SS.R. (Cath. Truth Society, Ireland) 





Survey of the problem 


The persecution of the Jews has 
brought them the sympathy of the 
world. Bitter charges are made against 
them, but even if they were true, and 
even if they were a hundred times 
more serious than those that are actu- 
ally made, no crimes on their part 
could have justified the treatment 


which Jews have received. This perse- 
cution has happened in Europe again 
and again, back even to the days of 
Republican Rome before the time of 
Julius Caesar, and it has broken out 
with terrible violence in one country 
or another in every century. One nat- 


urally asks if there is any reason for it. 

There is no doubt as to the funda- 
mental reason of the opposition to the 
Jews. It is their intense racialism. The 
strongest supporters of an extreme 
racial policy have been the Jews. They 
claim all the privileges of citizenship 
in every country in which they choose 
to live, but always they remain a nation 
within a nation. They habitually help 
their own people rather than the coun- 
try that protects them, and contribute 
only in a very small degree to the 
national life of the State. There are 
notable exceptions, it is true, but for 
the most part the Jews live as aliens 
from the majority in culture and in 
interests. This racial solidarity may be 
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an admirable thing and the result of 
qualities that deserve our esteem, but 
it immediately marks out the Jews as 
being in a country but not of it. 

The presence in any country of an 
alien group, closely united and almost 
fanatically clannish, is bound to act as 
an irritant. Jews are foreign to the 
Christian civilization on which West- 
ern civilization and culture are found- 
ed. They are definitely marked as 
aliens and the responsibility for this is 
primarily their own. An_ inevitable 
consequence of this exclusiveness is 
that anything which is done by indi- 
viduals of the race is attributed to them 
as Jews rather than as individuals. It 
is unjust, and quite indefensible, but 
it is what has happened. We see a 
parallel instance developing at present, 
when the Germans are imitating the 
Jews in their racial exclusiveness. Their 
intense racialism has brought on all 
the hostility that was merited only by 
some. 

In these circumstances it is certain 
that the faults of the Jews will be 
greatly exaggerated in the public mind, 
and that any accusations that can be 
made against individuals will be piled 
up against the race. There have always 
been throughout Europe as many non- 
Jews as Jews engaged in the business 
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of usurious money-lending and of re- 
ceiving stolen goods, just as at the 
present time in the industry of pornog- 
raphy and the white-slave traffic, but 
since Jews have been many times found 
to be connected with unpleasant deal- 
ings of this kind, they are readily 
believed by the public to be mainly 
responsible for them, and so incur 
odium that is partly undeserved. In 
the same way the acknowledged Jewish 
capacity for making money is probably 
exaggerated; and the power of inter- 
national Jewish finance less sinister 
than it is reputed to be; but if this is 
so it is the Jewish racial exclusiveness 
which is ultimately responsible for the 
exaggeration. 

It is obviously wholly unjust to at- 
tack a race for the faults of some of 
its members. The Catholic Church has 
always taken a firm stand against anti- 
Semitism, and constantly it has pro- 
tected the Jewish people against its 
enemies. The leaders of anti-Semitic 
campaigns have always been equally 
distinguished for their anti-Catholic 
activities, whereas the most Catholic 
states have always been the best pro- 
tectors of the Jews. Poland, the most 
Catholic state in Europe, is often rep- 
resented as being anti-Jewish by tradi- 
tion, yet the toleration shown the Jews 
for many centuries is proved by the 
fact that in the last century more than 
half the Jews in the world were living 
in Poland. 

It must be admitted that at times 
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the sympathy of Catholics for the Jews 
has been greatly strained, for while 
Catholics have been always ready to 
side with the Jews against those who 
persecuted them, the Jews—excepting 
always some very notable exceptions— 
have never helped Catholics in a simi- 
lar plight. For instance, during the 
past 20 years Catholics in the U. §. 
have unceasingly defended the Jews 
against attack, denounced the injustice 
that inspired them; but the Jews, who 
control a very substantial part of the 
American press, have been silent when 
Catholics were attacked. The persecu- 
tion of the Catholics in Mexico was 
more violent than anything that has 
been done against the Jews in present 
memory, but the section of the press 
controlled by the Jews remained silent. 
The same happened with regard to 
Spain. When in a few weeks far more 
Catholics lost their lives in Spain by 
brutal murder than Jews in Germany 
from the beginning of the Nazi regime 
to the present day, the Jewish-controlled 
press not only showed no sympathy for 
the suffering Catholics, but in many 
cases openly sided with those who at- 
tacked them. 

Even some leading Jews who should 
have known better have used their 
freedom after flight from Germany to 
identify themselves with the attackers 
of Catholics. When Einstein was 
driven out of Germany, the Nazis de- 
clared that the distinguished professor 
had not confined himself to mathe 
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matics but had intrigued with Red 
organizations. This was denied vigor- 
ously by his friends, and people in 
the U. S. opened their arms to the 
eminent exile and he was given a chair 
in Princeton University. There he was 
barely installed when he associated 
himself with those who supported the 
persecutors of Catholics in Spain, and 
though a guest of the U. S. had the 
impertinence to join in a petition to 
the Government to permit the exporta- 
tion of arms to the Red government 
in Spain. Similarly Freud, after being 
allowed to live in peace in Catholic 
Austria, was no sooner turned out by 
the Nazis than he announced publica- 
tion of a new book Moses which his 
publishers have stated will be definitely 
anti-Catholic. 

To say all this is to make oneself 
liable to the accusation of anti-Semi- 
tism, for so strongly has Jewish in- 
fluence led the press today that anyone 
who does not praise the Jews without 
reservation is held to be sympathizing 
with, if not actually instigating, a 
pogrom. The parallel between this and 
the tactics that make every opponent 
of communism seem a Fascist is too 
striking to be accidental, and it is their 
close association with Communist in- 
trigue at the present day that has made 
it difficult for Catholics to give unre- 
served support to the Jews, while sym- 
pathizing with them completely in the 
brutal presecution to which they have 
been subjected in Germany and the 
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unjust treatment that they have receiv- 
ed in other countries. 

Since the persecution of the Jews was 
repeated again and again through the 
centuries it is natural that some lead- 
ing men among them should have 
sought a remedy for it. “We are 
everywhere in a minority,” some of 
them said in explanation of their posi- 
tion, and their aim became to find 
some place in which they could put 
themselves in the majority. Thus a 
nationalist movement began. The eyes 
of the leaders naturally fell on Pal- 
estine, their traditional home, and so 
the Zionist movement began. Like 
many of the movements taken up by 
the Jews, it was one half spiritual, 
half material. While it would make 
possible realization of an age-old 
dream, it held out the hope of a center 
from which large interests could be 
directed without fear of interference— 
but it was nine-tenths unpopular, for 
only a fraction of the Jews wanted it. 
In spite of the persecutions they endur- 
ed they were ready to face the risk and 
carry on their business. They prefer- 
red, for business sake, to be a race rath- 
er than a nation. 

Later the hope of a return to Pales- 
tine really aroused Jewish enthusiasm. 
At the end of 1917, when the Allied 
armies were threatened with a new 
German offensive and new financial 
support was needed for continuance of 
the war, the British Foreign Minister, 
Lord Balfour, made a very shrewd 
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move when he issued the famous dec- 
laration that: “The British Govern- 
ment views with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National Home 
for the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of that object.” 

It mattered little that only about 
one-tenth of the Jews in the world 
were Zionists, or that the Jewish finan- 
ciers were not greatly interested in the 
scheme, or that Palestine was not 
Britain’s to give, or that Britain had 
already promised it to the Arabs two 
years before—it was a clever gesture 
and it achieved its immediate purpose. 

The Royal Commission on Palestine 
many years later bluntly stated that the 
Balfour declaration was made “to en- 
list Jewish support for the Allies,” but 
after he made it, Lord Balfour seems to 
have become quite interested in the 
Zionist project. 

Not all Jews warmed to the plan. A 
member of the Cabinet, Mr. E. S. 
Montague, the Secretary of State for 
India, opposed it strongly, on the 
grounds that it was false and insulting 
to suggest that Jews were aliens in the 
country in which they lived, and a slur 
on the loyalty that so many of them 
showed in the war. The Rothschilds 
were divided. Sir Alfred Mond—later 
Lord Melchett—was unenthusiastic un- 
til he discovered the richness of the 
chemical deposits in the Dead Sea. Af- 
ter that his interest awakened, and from 
his mansion on the shores of the Lake 
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of Galilee his influence of promoting 
the Zionist cause became second only 
to that of Dr. Chaim Weismann, its 
brilliant and untiring leader. When 
the war was over, the peace won, and 
the mandates distributed, the plan was 
pushed forward. 

Palestine is a country smaller than 
Belgium with a population of 1,500, 
ooo. Into this land some 300,000 Jew- 
ish emigrants went, some officially, 
some unofficially, and $385,000,000 was 
spent on the country for their benefit. 
This was all money on which no inter- 
est was demanded, and it was spent 
lavishly on the draining of marshes, 
irrigation schemes, training of farmers, 
provision of farm machinery, the build- 
ing of Tel Aviv, a chromium capital 
with a streamlined harbor. From the 
material point of view the country was 
transformed, but the success achieved 
was not proportionate to the outlay, 
and the standard of prosperity reached, 
though considerable, was actually no 
greater than that in the neighboring 
Arab states of Iraq, Transjordan and 
Syria, which had none of the Jewish 
Palestine’s gigantic subsidies. 

Material prosperity is not the only 
criterion for judging the success of an 
experiment which is ultimately the re 
sult of a spiritual urge. But the Zion- 
ist movement has been largely in the 
hands of the more material-minded 
Jews. Under their leadership the sen- 
timent of the settler is largely atheistic 
and the moral standard corresponding 
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ly low. The crime rate has greatly 
increased with immigration; the sale 
of intoxicants has increased fortyfold; 
and the latest divorce statistics among 
the Jews in Palestine are 509 for every 
1,000 marriages. Of religious revival 
there is little, though many believe it 
may come with revival of the Hebrew 
language which is making great head- 
way. 

While the Zionist State was develop- 
ing in numbers and making progress 
with the help of external finance, it 
began to cause strong reactions in 
other countries. The fact that Jews 


of all nations could unite to form one 
state impressed on the nations the dis- 
tinct racial sympathy and international 


character of the Jews, and therefore 
emphasized their position as aliens in 
other states. How far the Zionist ex- 
periment was responsible for the de- 
velopment of the anti-Semitic cam- 
paign which has disgraced Germany it 
is hard to say; but it had a part in it. 
Jewish consciousness of their strength 
easily came to be called “arrogance” in 
Germany, and even if it did not arouse 
immediate hostility it drew attention 
to the Jews. 

The growing strength of their posi- 
tion in Palestine seemed to some Euro- 
pean powers a double menace. It gave 
England a new hold on a strong 
strategic position and it gave the Jew- 
ish race a strong lever with which to 
increase its strength in other countries, 
if that strength were not broken at 
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once. To break that strength was one 
of the causes of the German pogroms; 
to weaken the Jewish-British position 
in Palestine was the aim of many inter- 
ested powers. 

The strategic importance of Pales- 
tine was only realized by degrees in 
recent years. It was kept very much 
in the background while the mandates 
were being distributed, so much so that 
other powers later on were bitter about 
this further proof of “British duplic- 
ity,” while those who naively believe 
that Britain in its foreign affairs does 
nothing but blunder through, saw in 
it another beneficent blessing of Prov- 
idence on Britain’s overseas power. 

Palestine is in fact in a key position 
with regard to communications by 
land and air, while its possibilities for 
communications by sea are startling. 
The commercial importance of Pales- 
tine is equally great for England. 
Haifa is the terminus of the British- 
owned oil pipeline from Iraq, and Brit- 
ish interests control the vast potash 
supplies that are being reclaimed from 
the Dead Sea and are of such great 
value in these days of wholesale re- 
armament. 

Many people have asked why Brit- 
ain, with the possibility of controlling 
under its mandate such sources of 
strength at the eastern end of the Med- 
iterranean, should have weakened its 
hold on them by sharing the country 
with the Zionists and thus endangering 
the permanency of its tenure. The of- 
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ficial explanation is that it had made 
a promise to the Jews which it felt 
bound in honor to keep. This excel- 
lent attitude would be very impressive 
were it not for the fact that, in the 
current phrase so often repeated, Pal- 
estine is now the “twice Promised 
Land”—for it was already promised by 
Britain to the Arabs. At least that is 
what the Arabs say was intended, and 
it is also what seemed to have been in- 
tended by the promise made in 1915 
when their help was needed against 
the Turks. 

The Jews said that as the Arabs had 
four other states they should be satis- 
fied, but no one could see how it was 
compatible with that promise that 
Arabs who were on the soil in some 
cases for 1,300 years should be dis- 
possessed to make room for Russian 
and Polish Jews. 

The claims of the Jews to ownership 
of Palestine drawn from Biblical times 
is a thin one, unless they are interpret- 
ed as a divine mandate for possession 
for all time—a possession that few 
would claim and very few admit. 

The development of national con- 
sciousness among the Arabs which was 
fostered to such advantage during the 
war came back as a boomerang against 
the Zionist settlement. The best lands 
went to the Jews, there was abundance 
of money for developing them, land 
was made fruitful by irrigation schemes 
a hundred times better than the Arabs 
had ever dreamed of; the Arab lands 
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beside them looked miserable and their 
produce dropped in value, and Arab 
owners sank to the level of laborers on 
Jewish farms. 

While this was happening Jewish 
propaganda was putting its case before 
the world. The Jewish attitude to the 
Arab was such as to alienate the sym- 
pathy of many friends. The attitude 
of the Jews to the Arabs in Palestine 
was painfully similar to that of the 
Nazis towards the Jews in Germany. 
The Arabs protested, and when plead- 
ing failed, they took to arms. 

The later course of events is better 
known. A small unseen army of Arabs 
began to make life unlivable in Pales- 
tine. It was in the period between the 
Versailles conference and the Munich 
agreement, when the rights of self-de- 
termination were not mentioned in 
diplomatic circles, and the Arabs were 
stigmatized as “rebels.” The Jewish 
immigration continued, for it was lim- 
ited only by the economic power of 
absorption. And all the time the Arab 
machine of revolt grew more powerful. 
Then Britain and Italy became ene 
mies, and Italy, which had been fol- 
lowing a policy of Moslem friendship 
in Africa, found a means of benefiting 
itself and damaging Britain by extend- 
ing it to Asia. The situation, not mere- 
ly in Palestine but right through the 
Middle East, became serious. During 
recent years there had been a steady 
strengthening of Moslem cultural 
unity, and there was a danger that a 
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Moslem grievance might be capitaliz- 
ed, and dangerous forces set in motion 
from Egypt to Burma. 

An eventual consequence was the 
Anglo-Italian pact, but a more imme- 
diate one was that a stop was called to 
the development of the Jewish “Na- 
tional Home,” and it was declared that 
a “political high level” had been reach- 
ed. This meant that instead of the 
regular official admission of 12,000 
Jews to Palestine every year, very few 
could go, and that at a time when 
Jews were looking ’round anxiously for 
some refuge from persecution. Now 


even the plan of setting aside a part 
of partitioned Palestine for the Jews is 


abandoned, and all that Jews can look 
forward to is that a limited number 
can become Palestinian citizens until a 
pogrom or an Arab war drives them 
out. The Palestine solution of the 
Jewish problem has failed. 


“The Jewish Problem is solved.” 
This was the opening sentence of a 
statement in B’nai B'rith, the Ameri- 
can Jewish monthly magazine a few 
The article completely 
ignored the German situation. It was 
dealing with Russia, where there is a 
Jewish Red state that has just cele- 
brated its tenth birthday. Few people 
seem to have heard of this state,* Biro- 
Bidjan, and maps ignore it; but it is 
situated in the Russian Far East, and 
by loyal Bolsheviks it is hailed as an 
"See Catholic Digest, Aug., ’38, p. 27. 
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undeniable proof of Russia’s magnani- 
mity in contrast with other countries’ 
policy towards the Jews. 

Jews have always been an important 
element in Russia, especially in white 
Russia and the Ukraine. When the 
Soviet was proclaiming so loudly its 
policy of dividing the people into 
autonomous states according to nation- 
alities, it decided to include the Jews. 
The fact that the Jews did not want a 
new state did not trouble the Bolshe- 
viks; it was necessary that the Jews 
should have a state of their own. It 
was in 1928 that the choice was made 
of Biro-Bidjan near the Manchurian 
frontier and bordered by the river 
Amur. It was an incredible choice 
and it is hard to believe that it was 
made with a serious intention of ben- 
efiting the Jews, for most of these 
belonged to southern Russia and were 
artisans and tradesmen, and completely 
unsuited to live in frozen area 5,000 
miles away and with no substantial 
city within 300 miles of it. But these 
considerations did not weigh with the 
Soviet officials. 

In area, Biro-Bidjan is about twice 
the size of Palestine. Part of it is 
mountainous and most of the rest is 
undrained marsh. It has an excessively 
heavy rainfall and has never held more 
than a few thousand people. The 
“plan” contemplated the transplanta- 
tion there of 35,000 persons at once, 
with further installments in succeeding 
years, until at the end of the fifth year 
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there should be 9,000 families there. 

The plan failed. Many thousands of 
Jews were actually brought there, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, though never in 
the numbers contemplated; and, once 
there, they were not allowed to return. 
Yet after a very short time a great 
many of them escaped over the frontier, 
some even fighting their way out of 
the new Zion. Even the immigration 
plans collapsed. Nineteen thousand 
went in 1932, but only 7,000 in 1933, 
and most of these did not go voluntar- 
ily. 

Then the Nazi persecution began 
and a new filip was given to the Biro- 
Bidjan project. That did not mean that 
Jews who were driven out of Germany 
would be admitted into Russia, but it 
gave an opportunity for more Soviet 
propaganda, by contrasting Russian 
generosity towards the Jews with Ger- 
man inhumanity. So the exploitation 
of the Jews to create a subject for Rus- 
sian boasting began all over again— 
this time with a send-off from the 
Soviet President Kalinin, who declared 
that “for the first time in history the 
Jewish people can realize its profound 
desire of creating a fatherland for it- 
self.” This had reference to the prom- 
ise that when the number of Jews 
reached 50,000, Biro-Bidjan would be 
raised to the dignity of a Republic in 
the Soviet Union. 

There was no rush on the part of 
the Jews to be in time for the establish- 
ment of the Republic, so two years 
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later, instead of realizing that in the 
place selected the project was a fan- 
tastically futile one, the Gestapo took 
the matter in hand, sent investigators, 
found that the chrysalis Republic had 
been sabotaged by enemies of the state, 
and salved the national conscience by 
“liquidating” some of the unhappy 
Jews marooned there. Today when the 
tenth anniversary of the initiation of 
the project has passed, there are 18,000 
out of a total of 76,000 inhabitants in 
the almost empty “Home,” that is 
about 23 per cent—a lower proportion 
of Jews to the population than is found 
in other parts of Russia. 

Moreover, in this state for Jewish 
people the Jewish religion is treated by 
the Soviet authorities in the same way 
as the Christian religion is treated in 
the rest of the U.S.S.R. The Hebrew 
language is banned, Hebrew books 
may not be introduced, the Sabbath 
may not be celebrated. When the Nazis 
took Austria and forbade the existence 
of kosher slaughter-houses this was 
held up as an example of brutal intol- 
erance—but the same prohibition has 
always existed in the Russian Jewish 
National Home. Biro-Bidjan is only 
for those who have abandoned their re- 
ligion. The Russian Zion holds no 
hope for the Jews. 

If the two places, and the only two, 
set apart for the Jews will not admit 
them where are they to go? A short 
time ago many thousands were strand- 
ed between the German and the Polish 
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frontier—Germany expelled them, Po- 
land would not receive them. This 
situation is likely to recur, so a halt 
has to be called to Germany’s action in 
first maligning the Jews, then robbing 
them, and then throwing them on the 


Bernard Shaw points out that the pol- 
icy of excluding Jews from entry into 
Germany is no different in principle 
from that of excluding Eastern people 
from California. The only difference 
is that Jews have no home to stay in 


mercy of other countries. George or go back to. 


y 
Through the Looking Glass 


When a new group seizes power in a nation and alters the course of present 
and future history, it usually begins at once to rewrite the history of the past, 
as the Protestants did in England. The same will happen in this country if 
the Communists come to power. We can envisage a quiz in one of the public 
schools: 

Teacher: Mary, who were the Pilgrim Fathers? 

Mary (10 years old): The Pilgrim Fathers were anti-Fascists who fled from 
England to set up a people’s government in New England. 

Teacher: Did they have any class struggle here? 

Mary: Yes, they did, with the Fascist Indian tribes. 

Teacher: Very good, Mary. John, who was Comrade Washington? 

John (11): Comrade Washington was the Father of the Popular Front. 
He chopped down cherry trees in protest against the Fascist tyranny. 

Teacher: Had Comrade Washington any weakness which decreased his 
usefulness as a Leftist propagandist? 

John: Yes, he could not tell a lie. 

Teacher: Good, very good. Now, Harry, describe the Boston tea party. 

Harry (10): A number of pickets were picketing the docks in Boston 
demanding a 30-hour week when a boatload of Fascist tea came in. The pickets 
dumped the Fascist tea overboard. 

Teacher: Who were the Tories? 

Harry: The Tories were bourgeoisie, class enemies. 

Teacher: That’s all, Harry. Now, Jane, what did Benedict Arnold do? 

Jane (10): He sabotaged the Revolution. He was a wrecker of the people’s 
movement. 

Teacher: If he were living today, what would he be called? 

Jane: A Trotskyite. 

Teacher: What was the matter with Aaron Burr? 

Jane: He deviated from the party line. 

Teacher: What is Russia? 

Jane: Russia is a peace-loving democracy. 

Teacher: That is all. Now stand up, children, and we will sing the Inter- 
nationale, like good Americans. America (27 Aug. ’38) 











Red Spain on 14th Street 


By JOHN DOHERTY 
Condensed from America* 


In its first attack against a Catholic 
church in America, Spanish Loyalists’ 
Communistic hatred of religion has 
lowered its mask for this country’s first 
glimpse behind the cause of Spanish 
“democracy.” 

Smearing of the Catholic church of 
Our Lady of Guadaloupe, 14th Street, 
New York, with red-painted insignia 
of the Soviet was the climax of a series 
of events recently sweeping 14th Street 
with Communist violence. Starting 
with picketing of a small grocery store 
across the street from the church, by 
Red cohorts of the Confederation of 
Spanish Societies, Loyalist Spain’s 
counterpart in America, disfigurement 
of Our Lady of Guadaloupe climaxed 
a Communistic orgy of events that 
have aroused the entire 14th Street 
community. 

14th Street, like a street in Barcelona 
since the picketing began Nov. 19, has 
experienced: 

Persecution and massed assault upon 
Catholics who opposed or refused to 
contribute to the Loyalist “cause”; 
open jeering at a Catholic religious 
procession in the street between the 
church and the picketed store of Jesus 
Moneo, 218 W. 14th Street, which 
faces the church; clenched-fist salutes 
raised by the picketing Leftists as they 


It is happening here 


passed Our Lady of Guadaloupe; the 
sign of the cross made with an obscene 
gesture at shoppers entering the store; 
blasphemously obscene remarks greet- 
ing ladies from the near-by convent of 
Our Lady of Peace as they entered the 
store; final defilement of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe with the smear of the 
hammer-and-sickle. 

The visit of Jesus’ mother, Mrs. 
Carmen Moneo, to Valladolid, Spain, 
in April, 1936, two months before the 
Spanish rebellion, was a prelude to the 
events on 14th Street. She saw nuns 
fleeing conditions by escaping in dis- 
guise out of Spain. Approached here 
to help the Leftist “cause,” Mrs. Moneo 
refused; she and her son refused to 
advertise their store in the Leftists’ 
New York newspapers; they refused to 
contribute funds to “save Spanish 
Democracy”; they refused for two 
years. Last September, events accelerat- 
ed. 

The Moneos read a revolting anti- 
religious diatribe in the “Loyalist” 
New York press. Their reaction, and 
the tone of all that follows, is under- 
stood best with knowledge of that piece 
of Leftist writing. It was a poem, a 
blasphemous desecration against Chris- 
tianity. It was an obscene atrocity on 
the memory of the loved and mourned 
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Patrick Cardinal Hayes. It appeared 
September 9, in the New York publi- 
cation, El Frente Popular, voice of the 
Confederation of Spanish Societies, a 
“popular front” of Spanish organiza- 
tions in America supporting Loyalist 
Spain. Outraged when next revisited 
by popular frontists seeking funds, 
Mrs. Moneo refused and expressed her 
outrage. Her son Jesus’ grocery store 
was picketed a few days later; he sold 
olive oil from Seville; he and his moth- 
er were “Fascists.” Customers there- 


after entering the store were greeted 
with an obscenely-made sign of the 
cross, and the remark: “Another cus- 
tomer for Jesus!” On Nov. 21, Moneo 
photographed the pickets’ clenched-fist 


salutes and obscene gestures with a 
motion picture camera. 

Leftist publications began setting the 
stage for increased action. On Nov. 
23, La Voz, another Spanish Commu- 
nist publication in New York, announc- 
ed that many “American” organizations 
had offered to join the demonstration. 
On Nov. 20, a committee of the pickets 
called; they told Moneo he would lose 
all his Jewish customers if he contin- 
ued to “resist.” Moneo replied he had 
lost them in the first hour of picketing. 

El Frente Popular’s next edition edi- 
torialized: “Moneo offered a flag of 
truce. He offered to withdraw all 
products from Franco Spain, in ex- 
change for which he would get back 
all the Jewish customers who learned 
by the picketing that the Moneos, be- 


ing Fascists, must perforce condone 
Jewish persecution. Needless to say, 
the proposition was rejected, and the 
pickets continued at their posts.” 

Moneo appealed for advice to the 
Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, president, 
International Catholic Truth Society, 
and communicated with his own par- 
ish priest, Father David Ramos, of 
Our Lady of Piety Church, Brooklyn. 
To Father Curran, he wrote: “Of 
course, they hate me more because I 
am a good Catholic. Do you think, 
Father, they have any right to try to 
inject the Spanish civil war into this 
country?” 

On Dec. 3, violence started. Two 
brothers, friends of Moneo, entered the 
store through a barrage of insults, vis- 
ited a while, made purchases, and de- 
parted. They were followed down the 
street by a group of picket adherents. 
In the Eighth Avenue Subway Station 
they were beaten into a serious condi- 
tion and their purchases destroyed. 
Moneo complained about the incident 
and appealed for police protection in a 
letter to Police Commissioner Valen- 
tine. 

On Dec. 7, Miss Evelyn O’Connor, 
resident of Our Lady of Peace Convent 
a few doors from the Church of Our 
Lady of Guadaloupe, passed through 
the picket lines to enter the store. She 
was assailed by remarks obscenely link- 
ing her with an imaginary, indecent 
and blasphemous connection with the 
priests of the near-by church. Miss 
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O’Connor sought and complained to a 
policeman, but the culprits had fled, 
replaced by other pickets grouped on 
each side of the street. 

Repeating his complaints of increas- 
ing abuse, and appealing for protec- 
tion from terrorist activities, Moneo 
wrote to Mayor La Guardia on Dec. 8. 
He made known the names of the two 
brothers beaten in the subway station. 

That night, violence in 14th Street 
reached a peak that stirred the whole 
neighborhood. Leftist fund collectors 
made a call at the restaurant of John 
Parra, 204 W. 14th. Parra, a devout 
Christian, incensed by the anti-religi- 
ous aspects of events he had witnessed, 
ordered his visitors out of his restau- 
rant. In his doorway, he was kicked 
violently in the lower body, stretched 
semi-conscious on the sidewalk, and 
brutally beaten and kicked about the 
head and body by a group of 10 men, 
who dispersed when police arrived. 

Parra’s assailants later attempted to 
reach him again. Within an hour, 
they tried to decoy police from the 
scene by turning in a false fire alarm, 
bringing fire engines and confusion to 
the other side of the street. Parra 
probably was saved from another beat- 
ing by the fact that the alarm called 
equipment from the territory of an- 
other police precinct, thus failing to 
withdraw the police protecting his 
store. 

Moneo, meanwhile had filed suit for 
an injunction against the picketing, on 


February 


grounds of attempted extortion and 
disturbance of the peace. He named 
as defendants Sebastian Palmer, “secre- 
tary” of the picketing committee, and 
José Castro, editor of El Frente Pop- 
ular. 

On Dec. 9, Miss Elizabeth O’Don- 
oghue, residing diagonally across the 
street from Moneo’s store, appealing 
for protection for the Moneos, and for 
maintenance of the peace, wrote to 
Mayor La Guardia. “Protection,” she 
wrote, “seems to be for the persecutors, 
not for their victims.” 

During the next week the Red “pop- 
ular frontists” of the Confederation of 
Spanish Societies, supporting the whole 
demonstration, were presented with a 
parchment of greeting from Loyalist 
Spain by the Mayor of Valencia, 
Domingo Torres, who arrived here to 
lecture in the U. S. about “The Real 
Issues in Spain.” The real issues went 
on unfolding in 14th Street. 

The meaning of a cryptic comment 
in El Frente Popular of Nov. 25 was 
becoming clear. That comment had 
been: “We advise the continuance of 
this picketing with firmness as, being 
in 14th Street, we will ‘kill several 
birds with one shot.’ ” 

Our Lady of Guadaloupe, directly 
across the street, was less than a “bird- 
shot” away. The church had not, in 
the past, escaped unscathed. Stickers, 
“Help Loyalist Spain,” had been stuck 
on the door. Dumped in front of the 
main church entrance before early 
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Mass one Sunday months before, had 
been a bucket of red paint. These were 
furtive incidents. Abuse now was open. 

On Dec. 12, the annual procession of 
public homage of Our Lady of Guada- 
loupe passed in front of the picketed 
store. There was open jeering by 
the picketers. Indignation throughout 
the community was rising, and the 
climax was reached Sunday morning, 
Dec. 18. 

Worshippers, arriving at Our Lady 
of Guadaloupe for early Mass, found 
the edifice defiled with red paint. On 
two large panels, on each side of the 
main church entrance, were painted 
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the Communist hammer-and-sickle. 
The brand similarly was painted across 
Jesus Moneo’s grocery window. 

Indignation among all people 
throughout the community reached a 
danger point. At least one meeting of 
men of the neighborhood was prepar- 
ing to take direct action. 

Inevitable action by aroused Chris- 
tian and patriotic members of the com- 
munity is believed to have been averted 
only by the granting, the following 
Monday morning, of Moneo’s plea for 
an injunction. Thus, Red Spain on 
14th Street. Should it return, the com- 
munity will be ready. 


y 


Waning Communism 


What stands out clearly among the many psychological phenomena of the 
crisis is that Communism is decidedly on the wane throughout Europe. Russia 
failed to stand by Czechoslovakia; her equivocal answer to France was no 
support for a strong-handed policy; the high command in the army and the navy 
is in a parlous condition, and her transport system is as unsatisfactory as in 
Czarist days; moreover, the dissatisfaction throughout the country is a dark 
portent. Russia must expect another revolution with the next hostilities. 

What is more symptomatic of Communist decline is the recent speech of 
Dr. Juan Negrin in Barcelona; he shouted himself hoarse proclaiming his will 
to resist Franco’s army to the last, but he could find no better appeal for rallying 
failing courage than a specimen of authentic Naziism, local patriotism and 
racial ideals. 

Has he come to realize that Spanish individualism cannot long respond to 
the senseless universalism of Leninist doctrine, and that the Spanish heart, like 
any human heart, clamors for higher ideals than economic welfare? The Inter- 
national Brigades are being bidden farewell. But it will take time to redistribute 
Passports to the foreign Reds, have new ones ready for those who have none, 
and tone down the Red Spain into a timely pink in preparation for the coming 


surrender. 
The New Review (Nov. ’38) 





The Gentleman St. Paul 


By FRANCIS X. MURPHY 
Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


The Apostle of the Gentiles was 
a rugged individual, small of stature, 
gnarled and grizzly of aspect, suffering 
all his life from a severe disease of the 
eyes. 

He was, too, of tremendous energy, 
a personality learned, suave and im- 
petuous. In the course of his life he 
managed to visit practically every cor- 
ner of the then known universe, to 
come into contact with every species 
of human experience, divine, man- 
made and diabolic. He treated with 
emperors and statesmen; he traveled 
with merchants and artisans and brig- 
ands; he discoursed with the hand- 
somest and most cultured of peoples 
and with the rudest and most barbaric. 
And in all he did, he ever strove to 
be Christ’s gentleman-emissary, to be- 
come “all things to all men” that he 
might lead all to salvation. 

St. Paul was the very embodiment 
of courtesy; it is in his letters; it cloaks 
all his actions like a garment of grace; 
it reaches its height in his dealings 
with his Master, Jesus Christ, for then 
it has the aspects of divine grace. For 
St. Paul was the perfect gentleman; 
and in being that, he quite naturally 
advanced to that most real of all per- 
fections, sanctity. 

That St. Paul had a very practical 


All things to all men 


cast of mind is immediately evident 
from his letters; that he had those en- 
dearing human virtues of sociability, 
cheerful manner of approach, and a 
knack of taking things in hand in times 
of stress is equally patent from the 
briefest acquaintance with St. Luke’s 
Acts. 

Paul himself mentions that he spent 
a night and a day in the depth of the 
sea, and St. Luke furnishes the circum- 
stances. It was while on his way to 
Rome as a prisoner, that Paul ran into 
a terrible storm—a typhoon that lasted 
all of 15 days. By the charm of his 
conversation and manners, as well as 
by the immense resources of his knowl- 
edge and affability, Paul: had quickly 
won his way into friendship with the 
centurion, his guard. During the storm, 
which wreaked havoc with the frail 
ship, he was indispensable in the aid 
he lent to keep the boat afloat, and in 
the assurance with which he tried to 
calm his fellow passengers. He even 
accounted to them a vision he had 
from an angel in which he was assured 
that not a man among them would be 
lost, but only the ship. Nor was his 
promise vain, for that very night the 
sailors discovered land. But they soon 
decided among themselves that the 
coast was too rough to attempt a land- 
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ing. So, quietly and under cover of 


fastening the anchors, they com- 
mandeered the ship’s longboat and pre- 
pared to desert ship and passengers. 
But Paul knew a thing or two about 
the sea and seamen. He pointed out 
this immediate danger to the centur- 
ion; without the knowledge and skill 
of the sailors, the rest were lost. The 
centurion acted quickly. Before a 
sailor could board her, the soldiers cut 
the longboat adrift. And all settled 
down for the perils of landing. But 
not Paul. He was in and out among 
the passengers and crew, insisting that 
they partake of some food to revive 
their strength; breaking bread and eat- 
ing himself to set them an example; 
lending a hand at heaving the final 
bit of cargo overboard to further light- 
en the vessel, and stirring up the cour- 
age and cheer of all. 

Just as the ship was running loosely 
into the bay, it struck a reef and stuck 
fast. There was consternation aboard. 
The soldiers were for killing the pris- 
oners lest they escape. But the centur- 
ion would hear of no such thing, for 
it would have meant sacrificing Paul, 
much too valuable and trustworthy a 
companion. Those that could swim 
were ordered to do so; the rest were 
strapped to planks and spars and thus 
floated in, so that not a man was lost. 

On shore the natives proved hospit- 
able and sympathetic and set about 
building fires to warm these ship- 
wrecked outcasts. Paul was helping to 


gather driftwood when a viper, spring- 
ing out of the fire, fastened itself to 
his hand. Quite unruffled, he shook 
the serpent off. But the natives whis- 
pered among themselves that surely 
this man must be a murderer, for al- 
though he had escaped the sea, still 
divine vengeance would not suffer him 
to live. And they waited, expecting 
to see him swell up and fall over dead. 
Paul, however, kept on about his busi- 
ness and when after some time, to the 
natives’ awe, nothing befell him, they 
changed their minds, saying he must 
be some sort of god. 

Now the governor of the place was 
a certain Publius, who received the 
exiles into his home, and gave them a 
courteous welcome. Paul was equal to 
the man’s generosity. For the father 
of Publius lay sick of a fever and of 
a bloody flux, and Paul, going in to 
see the man, lay hands upon him, 
praying. And the man was healed. 
“Which being done,” says St. Luke, 
“all that had disease on the island came 
and were healed.” When, then, the 
whole party set sail, the islanders could 
not be stinted in the honor they show- 
ed these men, providing them with all 
the clothes and provender they needed 
for the rest of their journey. 

This incident could not be a better 
characterization of the temper of mind, 
the extreme courtesy and charity that 
was the man St. Paul. And it is only 
one in hundreds of its like. 

It was while Paul was still a pris- 
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oner in Rome that a man came in to 
see him, Onesimus by name. He told 
Paul that he was a runaway slave, that 
his master was Philemon, a citizen of 
Colossa, a convert of Paul’s. And 
Onesimus asked Paul’s intercession. 
Having converted the fellow, Paul sent 
him back to Philemon with an epistle 
wherein he beseeches the master to 
receive his servant not harshly, but as 
he would receive Paul himself—“and 
if he (the slave) hath wronged thee 
in anything, or is in thy debt, put that 
to my account.” And he goes on to 
praise Philemon for his charity and 
steadfastness in the ways of the Lord, 
pointing out for his further perfection, 
the charity and humanity masters 
should have for their servants. It is 
a masterful little document, and again, 
a model of that essential of all true 
charity, the politeness of Christ. 

For all his gentleness and kindliness, 
there was nothing weak about St. Paul. 
His gentlemanliness is the direct out- 
come of conviction, and the convfction 
burns white hot within him. In a situ- 
ation that calls for sternness he can be 
stern almost to the point of heartless- 
ness. He rebukes the Corinthian guilty 
of incest, going so far as to excom- 


municate him from the Church. Yet: 


when he hears of his penitence he grac- 
iously receives him back into the fold. 
And on a point of principle he does not 
hesitate to withstand the Apostle Peter 
himself, though later we find him 
yielding to Peter and even James. In 
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conflict with the Jews, he does not suf- 
fer himself to be maltreated unneces- 
sarily, going so far as to appeal to 
Caesar for protection. And although 
he can say truthfully, “Of the Jews, 
five times I received 40 stripes save 
one,” and although he was pre-emi- 
nently the Apostle of the Gentiles, it 
is always to the Jews that he first ad- 
dresses himself, and only upon rejec- 
tion, to the Gentiles. 

Once, when in Philippi the people 
had created a disturbance against him, 
Paul was taken and scourged by the 
magistrates, then cast into prison. That 
very night there was a great earth- 
quake which shook the foundations of 
the prison. The keeper, thinking all his 
charges had escaped, drawing his 
sword, was about to kill himself, when 
Paul, calling out, prevented him. And 
the keeper and his family, believing, 
were baptized. The next morning, the 
magistrates sent to the keeper to have 
them released. But Paul would have 
none of this effrontery, “They have 
beaten us publicly,” he said, “uncon- 
demned Romans, and they have cast 
us into prison. And now do they thrust 
us out privately? Not so. But let 
them come down themselves.” The 
magistrates hurried down all apology, 
and besought them to depart peace- 
fully; which the Apostle did in good 
time. 

He was no weakling, Paul, but a 
man who knew his rights, and when it 
was expedient demanded them, withal 
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preserving courtesy and charity. 

But it is in his dealing with his Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ, that Paul is the very 
soul of courtesy. “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me do?” is his first word, 
after being struck from his horse on 
the road to Damascus. And thereafter, 
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Christ Jesus and Him crucified is the 
constant theme of his conversation, the 
sole motive by which his whole conduct 
is actuated, the object to which his 
every thought and act is directed. And 
in all things, it is the “mildness and 
modesty of Christ” that he personifies. 


i 
Streets 


The old Lud Gate, in London, from which Ludgate Hill has its name, 
stood half-way up the hill at the corner of the street that is called Creed 
Lane. In mediaeval times the monks attached to the Cathedral started 
their outdoor processions here by reciting the Creed. The Ave Maria 
was chanted in what is now Ave Maria Lane; the Paternoster was said 
in Paternoster Row, and the prayers were finished in Amen Corner, now- 
adays a quiet oasis where the Dean and Canons of St. Paul’s have their 
houses in the midst of bustling streets mainly devoted to the book trade. 

From London by Sidney Dark (Macmillan) 
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Food 


Most Chinese foods are pleasant. But occasional exceptions are found. 
At a dinner given me in Hangchow the piéce de résistance was many- 
legged, live bugs several inches long and resembling roaches in color. These 
were served in a bowl covered with a glass bell. It is bad form not to 
accept a helping, no matter how small, of everything offered. I was sup- 
posed to lift the cover quickly, grab the wriggling animal with my chop- 
sticks, pop it into my mouth, and crush it before it could start to crawl. 
I found that I needed considerable courage to bite this unfortunate insect, 
and, since I was a novice at the practice, it would invariably begin to 
squirm around my mouth before I could administer the quietus. 
From An American Doctor’s Odyssey by Victor Heiser 
(W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1936) 


& 


Speech 


Scialoja fell asleep at a meeting of the Fifth Committee at Geneva. 
When he woke up he looked ’round and met the indignant gaze of his 
right-hand neighbor, who was staring at him in evident disapproval. 
Scialoja smiled sweetly and asked, “You suffer from insomnia, my dear 


colleague?” From Laughing Diplomat by Signor Daniel Vare 








Religion in Germany 


By GERTRUDE GAFFNEY 


Condensed from The Capuchin Annual* 


When | went to Austria, two 
months after its annexation by Hitler, 
and wrote a series of articles on condi- 
tions under the Nazi regime, I was 
not writing out of a hasty and super- 
ficial survey. Not only did I spend a 
lengthy period making investigations 
among people of every class, and heard 
every type of opinion, but I already 
knew a good deal about the effects of 
National Socialism on religion in Ger- 
many and, therefore, was better cap- 
able of understanding what I saw hap- 
pening in Austria before the bewildered 
eyes of the major portion of its popula- 
tion. 

They tell you that among the real 
Catholics the faith was never stronger, 
that the weak ones who have sacrificed 
their religion to curry Nazi favor are 
no loss, and that the Church is, per- 
haps, better without them. But the 
children, the youth, they cry, what of 
them unless they come of parents who 
are strong in faith and character? And 
even then, alas, the young people are 
growing up in an anti-Christian en- 
vironment and often with strong preju- 
dices against religion. 

In one of my articles on Austria I 
told of a little German girl known to 
acquaintances of mine. She comes of 
an excellent Catholic family and was 


How to scandalize children 


just 12 last year, when I heard that 
she would no longer go to Holy Com- 
munion. She said she would not take 
“that Jewish Bread.” 

A little boy of nine who lived in the 
same neighborhood folded his hands 
behind his back and refused to join in 
the prayers or to take part in the Bible 
study at school. He said he would have 
nothing to do with “that Jewish Book.” 

This is the sort of training children 
get in the Hitler Youth if they are un- 
fortunate enough to be under an anti- 
Christian leader. Where they have a 
decent leader there is not so much dan- 
ger. 

When I was in Germany in 1937, 
they had just turned all the nuns out 
of the elementary schools in Catholic 
Bavaria. The teaching Sisters had been 
made the offer of leaving their con- 
vents and going back into the world 
as lay teachers. The vast majority re- 
fused; a few complied and left their 
communities. 

That year the convents and other 
religious houses were being constantly 
raided by Storm Troopers and Secret 
Police. I know of one convent where 
the nuns were herded into one room 
and the pupils into another while the 
local roughs of the S. A. questioned 
the latter to try and wrest from them 
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information to be used against the 
nuns. 

For several years it has been the rule 
that the Catholic schools must take 
one grade less each year. Thus, in 
the end they have no pupils, and be- 
come extinct. 

The result is that when I went to 
Germany this summer I found that 
most of the Convent schools that were 
open last year had been closed. Some 
of the buildings had been taken over 
by the state at a nominal value. In 
other cases the buildings were left on 
the Sisters’ hands and they were at 
their wits’ end to know how to provide 
for their own livelihood. Many of 
them have already left Germany for 
Brazil or Spain. Others remain, mak- 
ing a living as best they can by taking 
in pensionnaires, or looking after the 
sick or aged who can afford to pay 
them something. 

This closing of the schools conduct- 
ed by religious Orders in Germany 
marks the development of a gradual 
change of policy in the attempt to 
suppress the Catholic Church. A year 
ago the persecution of individual 
priests and nuns was still in full swing; 
this year it looks as if this form of 
direct attack has been abandoned and 
that National Socialism is hoping for 
more fruitful results in the rearing of 
anew generation of young pagans. 
One instance of the sort of persecution 
that was taking place when I was in 
Germany in 1937 is sufficient, but I 


could cap it by a great many others. 

Corpus Christi is, after Christmas, 
the greatest festival of the German 
year. It was hitherto a public holiday 
and processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment were held in all Catholic towns 
and villages, which were lavishly dec- 
orated. 

All the public officials and leading 
people of the place would walk in the 
procession, with all the confraternities, 
students’ associations and school chil- 
dren carrying banners and flags. 

In recent years flags and banners 
may be carried only in National Social- 
ist processions and marches. 

Last summer, in an East Prussian 
town where the police were friendly, 
the parish priest asked permission to 
have the religious banners of the sodal- 
ities and Church associations in the 
Corpus Christi procession. The police 
gave the requisite permission, to the 
general satisfaction of the public. 

Next day while the procession was 
passing through the town it was stop- 
ped by Storm Troopers, who ordered 
the banners to be given up. The three 
priests in the procession refused to let 
the banners be handed over; they in- 
timated that they had permission from 
the Police Chief to carry them, and 
maintained their right to do so. 

The Storm Troopers insisted the law 
must be enforced, and the police could 
do nothing. The banners were taken, 
the priests arrested, prosecuted and 
sentenced; the parish priest to five 
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years’ imprisonment, and the two 
curates to three and two years, re- 
spectively. 

That same summer the Corpus 
Christi procession was forbidden in 
many places, among them Oberam- 
mergau, home of the Passion Play. 

Nuns are being turned out of hos- 
pitals in which they have been nursing 
for half a century and longer; this hap- 
pens even where the hospitals have 
been founded by the nuns themselves 
and are their own property. Brown 
Sisters, the Nazi nursing corps, are 
installed in their places. In many in- 
stances at first they proved ill-trained 
and inefficient substitutes. They are 
learning, however, by experience. 

One of the reasons the Nazis give 
for this sapping of the work of the 
religious orders, to render their exist- 
ence impossible, is that they do not 
desire to have large bodies of people 
living celibate lives. They do not wish 
young people to go into convents and 
monasteries; they wish them to marry 
and produce children for the state. 

It is now as much as anybody’s job 


is worth to show any external activities 
on behalf of religion in Germany. Both 
Catholics and Protestants are training, 
in secret, adult lay apostles to carry 
out in their homes and among their 
friends the work of instructing both 
young and old in their religion in an 
effort to keep Christianity alive in 
what is fast becoming a completely 
pagan atmosphere. 

In Austria the Nazis are trying to 
accomplish at one sweep, by suppres- 
sion of religion, what it has taken sev- 
eral years to achieve in Germany, and 
one person engaged in helping the vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution said to me: 
“We can only assist them by stealth. 
We Catholics are back to the days of 
the catacombs; we risk our liberty if 
we are discovered dispensing what 
small amounts we can gather among 
ourselves to help to keep these poor 
people from starvation. But God has 
His purpose behind it all. He may be 
permitting this persecution of the 
Austrian Catholics because they need 
to be strengthened and more firmly 


entrenched in their faith.” 


Man’s claim to freedom rests, not on his intelligence, as fools believe, nor 
on his claims on the good nature -of those more intelligent than himself, as 
knaves pretend, but on his first duty to serve God with his heart, mind and 
soul. The doctrine that the rights of the family are absolute as against the 
rights of the State derives from the second commandment of the Christian 
dispensation, which imposes on man, as the price of salvation, the fulfillment 
of social obligations. These obligations cannot be fulfilled in a society which 


places the State above the family. 


From The Future of Freedom by Douglas Jerrold (Sheed & Ward, 1938) 





Moral Quotient and the Commandments 


New words to an old song 


The idea of “quotients” began 
some years ago with the I. Q., or intel- 
ligence quotient. The ruses and the 
intrigues to which the professors have 
been put to discover just how much 
the average man never knew, have by 
this time become generally known, and 
the sensation-value of the intelligence 
test is, in consequence, somewhere in 
the vicinity of zero. This may in itself 
be a sign of intelligence and admoni- 
tion that the snobbishness of the pro- 
fessors has stirred up an_ intelligent 
reaction. 

So the renewed agitation over quo- 
tients necessarily marched under new 
banners, assumed new titles, and af- 
firmed new objects. Thus, we began 
to hear of P. Q. and N. Q. P. Q,, it 
appears, is a symbol for personality 
quotient, by which is meant the meas- 
ure of your capacity to interest and 
influence other people. N. Q. may 
mean either your neurotic quotient, or 
your nuisance quotient—although I 
fail to see the need for such a distinc- 
tion since every neurotic, in my opinion 
at any rate, is something of a nuis- 
ance; particularly so, if he believes, as 
so many of them do, that the neurotic 
is a vest-pocket darling of the gods. 

This business of determining any 
Particular quotient is, we are assured, 


By W. J. KEOUGH 
Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


a very simple matter. Let us suppose 
that you wish to arrive at your nuis- 
ance quotient. In that case you need 
only have in you something of the 
ascetic and the psychologist. You must 
begin by performing such a miracle 
upon your ego as is surpassed only by 
those extremes of self-renunciation met 
with in the annals of Christian mysti- 
cism. You must be prepared to dis- 
cover that you are a pest, a bore, a 
social irritant, a virtuoso in bad taste 
and worse manners. Your ego thus 
disillusioned, you enter upon a little 
tour of introspection to select from the 
reservoir of remembered conduct those 
“nuisance factors” that make you a 
menace to a smooth evening. You 
make an estimate of your obnoxious- 
ness; and that is your nuisance quo- 
tient. If you find your condition some- 
what alarming and wish to remedy it, 
you are advised of any number of 
techniques of reorientation which, pur- 
sued faithfully, will assure you of suc- 
cess in love, friendship, parenthood 
and business—especially business. 
Now I wish it to be understood that 
I have no quarrel with those individ- 
uals who want to find out just how 
much of a nuisance they are. I, for 
one, will never take objection to an 
agitation which hopes to make the 
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world more congenial for the normal 
man. 

I do not know that all this new talk 
of “quotients” is such a crusade; and 
even if it is—and this is the whole 
point of this article—the press could 
do much more for the general health 
of society if once in a while it were 
to inquire, “What is your M. Q.?” 
For, if we stop to consider this whole 
matter in terms of thought rather than 
terminology, we shall see at once that 
there is little need for anyone to worry 
about his personality quotient, or his 
nuisance quotient, if he has already 
worried about his moral quotient. It 
matters little if a man be a good fel- 
low so long as he is a good man. How 
moral he is, and not how popular he 
is, is the true test of his worth. 

What do I mean by your moral quo- 
tient, and how is it determined? Your 
moral quotient is an estimate of how 
and how much you observe the moral 
law. It is not difficult to arrive at. 
Catholics are in the habit of comput- 
ing it regularly; some do so once a 
day. To determine it, you need employ 
no psychoanalyst to interpret your 
dreams, no psychiatrist to tinker with 
your consciousness. There is required 
of you an act neither new, startling, 
nor difficult. Men have practiced it in 
every Christian century. It is the moral 
act of focusing your attention upon 
the evil you have done. Catholics call 
it examination of conscience. 

To establish your moral quotient, 
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then, you take an inventory of your 
moral lapses. If you do not deceive 
yourself, you will have little difficulty 
in finding your moral level. It is an 
experiment in self-inspection which, 
undertaken regularly, must necessarily 
result in moral uplift. The very act of 
self-accusation reactivates the moral 
sense; and no one experiences reawak- 
ening in his moral life without being 
driven to some effort to eliminate his 
shortcomings. 

I notice that it is usual for the nuis- 
ance-mongers to round out the cycle 
of their recommendations with some 
rules for reorientation. Motivated by 
I know not what strange ideology, they 
seem to have decided, definitely and 
forever, that there shall be just ten 
rules. No more, no less. The deca- 
logue appears to exercise a profound 
fascination over our hucksters of popu- 
lar fads. The variety of decalogues 
which they have popularized in recent 
years is truly appalling. Decalogues of 
dietetic don’t’s and Yogistic do’s; deca- 
logues of physical jerks and mental 
gymnastics, decalogues of personality 
pointers and nuisance factors. They 
fill our times with their multitude. 
They have been devised to doctor 
everything from our stomachs to our 
souls. 

If I would do the accepted thing, 
then, I must suggest some ten precepts 
of reorientation for those whose moral 
quotient leaves something to be de- 
sired. That is not difficult. The deca- 
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logue I shall propose does not appeal 
to that which is new. Indeed, it has 
been known to man for some 3,000 
years. But it has one advantage: it 
does not partake of human fallibility. 


Father and driver of the Turks 


The Gazi, the conqueror, is dead. 
His death was like a great battle, one 
he could no longer win but which he 
fought ferociously till the end. There 
was a time when he was only a hunted 
rebel with a price on his head, fighting 
against the Sultan of Constantinople 
in a struggle which could only end in 
victory or death. It was a night in the 
spring of 1920 which marked the first 
step in the remarkable rise of Mustafa 
Kemal, the Gazi of 1922, victor over 
Greece and Europe, savior of Ana- 
tolia, and founder of a new Turkey 
which he made the greatest power in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

Like all men, he had to lose his last 
battle. Yet his death was surrounded 
by circumstances which seemed to be 
the bantering revenge of destiny upon 
one who had so often defied it. As 
creator of a new capital and Father 
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Amidst thunderings and _ lightnings 
this decalogue was revealed to the 
leader of a great little people. This 
leader we call Moses. That decalogue 


we call the Ten Commandments. 


Kemal Ataturk 


By LOUIS JALABERT 


Translated and condensed from Etudes* 


of the Turks, Kemal Atatiirk should 
have died apotheosized at Ankara, his 
capital. But he gave up the battle of 
life at Istanbul, the city of the sultans 
and the empty seat of the Ottoman 
caliphs. At the request of his family, 
one of the Ulema—whom he despised 
—was invited to pray over his dead 
body. 

Arriving in Anatolia, Atatiirk de- 
cided to liberate Turkey from the 
clutches of foreigners. In four years he 
drove back the English and Greeks, 
controlled the frontiers, freed the capi- 
tal from foreign occupation, tore up 
the treaty of Sévres and imposed a 
Turkish peace upon a weary Europe. 

His next move was to break with 
the regime under which Turkey had 
been dying. “Ottomanism” meant a 
Turkey open to uncontrolled exploita- 
tion by the Sultan and a band of 


*15 Rue Monsieur, Paris (7e) France. Dec. 5, 1938. 
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shameless profiteers who lived like 
parasites; it was a reign of racial and 
religious privileges, and of the rights 
of minorities which the Powers used 
to maintain division to serve their own 
ambitions. Here Atatiirk paid little or 
no attention to the means he used. He 
abolished the “Capitulations,” emptied 
foreign schools, suppressed racial and 
religious privileges, left entire provinces 
empty by forcing out the foreigners, 
peremptorily broke off relations with 
Europe, threw the Sultan out of his 
palace and abandoned the Caliphate 
to its fate. 

Kemal modeled his reconstruction 
program on that of the West and car- 
ried it out hastily, brutally and in the 
manner of a satrap. He decided that 
Turkey, shut up in Anatolia and con- 
serving only a foothold in Europe 
around her ancient capital, should turn 
deliberately toward Asia, the cradle of 
her people, and there find her second 
youth and reconstitute her racial patri- 
mony. But since he wished her to be 
the equal of the great modern states, 
he decided to create a new Turkey 
by borrowing all of modernization the 
West could give. 

In religion, he broke with Islam and 
relegated the cult—at which he turned 
up his nose—to the sanctuary of the 
individual’s conscience. Going beyond 
those he had taken as models, he lai- 
cized it to the extreme, so well in fact 
that within a few months he had 
changed a religious nation into the 
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most lay republic of all western na- 
tions, 

Kemal did not hesitate to attack 
even the most intimate details of every- 
day life so long as he felt that, in re- 
forming the people, he was liberating 
them and giving them a new soul. He 
condemned the fez, the stamp of a 
Mussulman and an Ottoman, as a 
“mark of barbarity.” He ordered the 
people to wear hats and caps, hoping 
these would stimulate western ideas.* 

To influence the masses, he turned 
to scholastic reforms. He replaced the 
Arabian with the Latin alphabet, which 
permits one to learn to read quickly, 
especially a new language. 

Like the social revolution in France 
in 1789, Turkey had her “night of 
August 4.” Titles, decorations and 
social distinctions were abolished, a 
new civil state created, feudal laws 
suppressed and all citizens declared 
equal before the law. These reforms 
were crowned by the declaration of the 
equality of the sexes. 

Economic reforms progressed step by 
step with the social. There was a vast 
agricultural policy, eviction of foreign 
societies, national control of great enter- 
prises, and lavish stimulation of every- 
thing that contributed to free the coun- 
try from foreign control. 

In this newly reconstructed Turkey, 
Atatiirk’s will was law. Whenever he 
found it necessary, he did not hesitate 
to strike out with pitiless severity. Yet 
*See Catholic Digest, Nov. 38, p. 30. 
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this iron man was at the same time 
eminently versatile. He showed this 
side of his character when he found it 
expedient to renew relations with the 
West or harmonize the interests of 
Turkey with those of other peoples in 
the East. He showed his ability in the 
international field by associating Russia 
with his economic reconstruction pro- 
gram, by his financial and commercial 
agreements with England, by respond- 
ing to the selfish solicitations of Ger- 
many, by his reserve towards France 
up to the day he wrung from her con- 
trol of the Sanjak of Alexandretta, by 
adhering to the Balkan League, and by 
making an eastern pact with Irak, Iran 
and Afghanistan. Although his foreign 
policy was above all utilitarian, one 
cannot help but admire its shrewd op- 
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portunism and rapid realization. 

Despite the fact that Atatiirk com- 
bined an exceptional will-to-work with 
an unheard of capacity for pleasure— 
to give him the benefit of a euphemism 
—he cannot help being admired for 
the incomparable force which he show- 
ed as creator of a new Turkey, the 
greatest Turkey known to history. He 
departed in all his glory without allow- 
ing time the chance to prove that per- 
haps the colossus had feet of clay. His 
funeral was a real apotheosis. The 
people may not have extolled him, yet 
their tears were natural and sincere. 
From soldiers and peasants down to 
school children, all felt that while they 
had lost a great leader, they had lost 
especially a father. For this man with 
the hard face had a father’s heart. 


Lenin Was Mad 


Lenin lay like a log for the rest of that year. Towards the 
end of it there was a slight recovery, and he was allowed to go out 
for a sleigh ride. He went, muffled-up in fur and rugs, and, a little 
idiotic now, carrying with him a gun which he stroked, smiling the 
while a foolish smile. It was the last flicker of the guttering candle. 
With the new year came relapse and total collapse, and on January 


21, 1924, he died. 


From Lenin by Christopher Hollis (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1938) 





Despair of Russian Women 


By E. KALLIKIN 


Enslaved and scourged 


Translated and condensed from Ceska zena* 


A letter from Rostov was received 
in Warsaw. It contained a fervent ap- 
peal by Russian women to the women 
of the world. 

The inhuman cruelties inflicted on 
the women in Rostov confirm previous 
verbal and written reports of eye wit- 
nesses in that land of heartless injustice. 

Following is the letter: 

“We, the women of Rostov, mothers, 
wives and daughters in deepest despair, 
have recourse to the women of the 
whole civilized world. We particularly 
warn those deceived by false propa- 
ganda; those who suspect, or even 
know facts, but are indifferent; and 
finally, those who simply do not com- 
prehend the danger threatening them. 

“This letter, our cry of despair, we 
send to all of you! It is written at the 
greatest risk of our lives, and sent by 
special means, although its safe deliv- 
ery is not certain. We beg of you to 
spread its contents. It is self-evident 
why the letter is not signed, but it is 
a message written with the very blood 
of the hearts of Russian women. 

“This is not an appeal for help and 
protection—that is impossible. It is 
not even an appeal for sympathy—we 
have ceased to be human beings! We 
merely ask that you do not be deceived 
by illusions of the ‘Paradise’ promised 


you by Communists, in which, you are 
told, working conditions have been im- 
proved, and women made independent 
and equal to men. 

“No, in Russia there is neither the 
promised ‘Paradise,’ nor better work- 
ing conditions, nor the emancipation of 
women. 

“They took from us the housework 
and light factory labor, and compel us 
to fill the heavy jobs of men, in fac- 
tories, mines, and agriculture. This 
‘emancipation’ in the Soviet is the ex- 
ploitation of women by men who have 
reserved for themselves 85 per cent of 
the light work in offices, whereas, they 
submit women to the hardest labors. 

“They have made beasts of us! In 
the Communist state, we have ceased 
to be wives, mothers and daughters. 
We are slaves whom the Communists 
punish with rawhides, starvation and 
sufferings worse than the scourge of 
the executioner. We are enslaved for 
constant drudgery, and for the most 
repulsive vices! 

“We suffer from our 12th year (in 
some instances, our sufferings begin 
earlier). From that age, if we want 
a piece of dry black bread, or if we 
wish employment, we are forced to 
sell our bodies! If we do not submit, 
we become victims of violence. Re- 


*1611 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. Sept. 24, 1938. 
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sistance, or protestation before the gov- 
ernment is useless, because that is con- 
sidered ‘bourgeois presumption’ which 
must be punished. 

“When we marry, it is never because 
of love (love is also considered ‘bour- 
geois presumption’), but simply to 
share a dwelling wherein to sleep. The 
husband, if we have children, almost 
invariably, soon casts us aside as use- 
less. 

“Our children, to whom we cannot 
give even the bare necessities of life, 
soon become street waifs roaming from 
town to town like hungry dogs seeking 
something to eat. These are the future 
population of Russia, nurtured by 
Communists. 

“And we, women who at 12 have 
begun to live as mothers, at 25, become 
wrecks. In factories we are assigned 
to the heaviest work; in the mines, we 
toil in darkness; in the fields, in groups 
of 30 or 40 we pull plows; too fre- 
quently our backs are lashed with the 
brigadier’s whip. Women in the fields 
are substitutes for broken tractors, and 
are worked instead of horses of which 
there is a scarcity. If any dares pro- 
test, she is tortured with hunger. 
When, in the towns and in the coun- 
try, women are given a wage, it is as 
little as 60 to 120 rubles. And even 
of this they are forced to contribute to 
numberless loans, relief, etc. The re- 
mainder must cover expenses for food, 
clothing and rent, and frequently the 
support of a ‘husband’ they are com- 


pelled to remain married to. 

“Those in power indulge in luxury, 
at the expense of our toil, our beggarly 
existence. Living apartments belong 
to the state, and we must pay for a 
small space much more than private 
owners formerly received. In these 
dwellings we live, six, eight men and 
women in one room! 

“Clothing and footwear can be ob- 
tained only with the greatest difficulty, 
unless one has some protection from 
the governmental office. Most of the 
women are ‘dressed’ in rags. Rags are 
also worn instead of shoes. 

“We, who write this, had belonged 
to the peasant class during the Czar’s 
regime. We complained about the 
Czar’s government. We were tempted 
to dream of the ‘heaven’ after the 
overthrow of the Czar. Now we are 
convinced that Communism is the 
worst of regimes, and that the Com- 
munist government is one of murder- 
ers and imposters, of exploiters of la- 
borers, and violators of women. 

“Hosts of women are ending their 
lives. They seek in death their only 
escape. What are the effects of these 
suicides? None at all! It makes no 
difference! 

“We hope this description of our 
position will arouse women in all civil- 
ized countries, and induce them to 
expose the lies of Communists put be- 
fore them. Any woman who lives now 
in peace and contentment, will, under 
Communism, lose her home, her chile 
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dren and husband, and perhaps her 
life. All women will be reduced to 
slavery, even as we are! 

“Our voice is the voice of Russian 
mothers suffering from hunger and 
cold. It is the voice of those suffering 
infinitely, but who still have sufficient 
strength to hope the time will come 
when God will have mercy on them! 

“Signed: Women of Rostov, on the 
Don.” 

Thus write Russian women. Their 
letter voices true despair and along 
with this, hatred towards men in 
whom they recognize selfish oppressors. 

It is easy to comprehend these feel- 
ings. It was the men who fought either 
for Communism or against it; women 
chiefly suffered. Therefore, it is the 
fault of the Russian men that Com- 
munism won. This circumstance must 
always be taken into account by men 


of the whole world. On the other 
hand, I cannot omit the fact that those 
men who fought and still fight Com- 
munism have paid, and are still paying 
for their courage, the price of their 
lives. 

There are in Russia fewer men than 
women because the former have been 
murdered in large numbers; this is one 
of the reasons women are compelled 
to do men’s jobs. Moreover, when a 
fight is waged against Communism, it 
very frequently happens that women 
tell their husbands: “Let that alone. 
What is that to you? Let others see 
to it.” 

At present, it is known all over the 
world what Communism is. Everyone 
can make his own choice to take sides 
for or against Communism. Choosing 
Communism, one has no right to la- 
ment, if... 


Religion, by teaching man his relationship to God, gives the individual a 
sense of his own dignity and teaches him to respect himself by respecting his 


neighbors. 


Democracy, the practice of self-government, is a covenant among free men 
to respect the rights and liberties of their fellows. 

International good faith, a sister of democracy, springs from the will of 
civilized nations of men to respect the rights and liberties of other nations of 


men. 


In a modern civilization, all three—religion, democracy and international 


good faith—complement each other. 


Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the attack has come from 


sources opposed to democracy. Where democracy has been overthrown,, the 
spirit of free worship has disappeared. And where religion and democracy have 
vanished, good faith and reason in international affairs have given way to strident 
ambition and brute force. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt in his message to Congress (4 Jan. °39) 





How dear to my heart 


| was in Seville for the Epiphany 
in 1901 and I have never spent a 
Twelfth Night in so seasonable a fash- 
ion. The weather was enchanting— 
all that one dreams Mediterranean 
weather is in January and hardly ever 
finds it to be. What a peaceful Europe 
it was, when one could take a camera 
anywhere and nobody suggested look- 
ing at the big crackling passport, and 
the journey from London by way of 
Irun, Burgos, Madrid, Seville, Granada, 
Cordova, Cadiz, over to Tangiers and 
back to Gibraltar, Barcelona, and Tou- 
louse cost just over $70 second class, 
and when $75 was enough to cover all 
living expenses for nearly five weeks. 

At that date, Spain had not financial- 
ly recovered from the American war. 
We used to get 36 pesetas for a golden 
sovereign, and in Seville we lived like 
a couple of Monte Christos, my under- 
graduate friend and myself, for seven 
pesetas a day, wine included, at the 
Hotel Roma. Our bedroom windows 
looked out on a plaza full of orange 
trees under a limpid blue sky, and the 
newly modernized sanitation was a 
source of such pride to the hotel staff 
that the moment one appeared in a 
corridor, chambermaids, valets, and 
waiters rushed to fling open the door 
of the nearest lavatory. 


Pleasant Journey 
By COMPTON MacKENZIE 
Condensed from The Weekly Review* 


I spent one enchanting day in the 
Alcazar garden discussing religion, 
philosophy, love, women, and politics 
with a gnarled old gardener, Don Blas 
Toro. The Moor who, centuries before, 
designed that garden, had caused fan- 
tastic fountains t® spring at the com- 
mand of a key, and Don Blas Toro, 
finding me appreciative of the beauty 
under ‘his control, turned on every 
fountain in the garden. We sat on a 
low parapet amid the scent of thou- 
sands of carnations under what seemed 
a gigantic rainbow bubble playing 
high above our heads but shedding 
never a drop of water, while all around, 
to right and left, smaller fountains of 
every size and shape danced and glit- 
tered. 

On the feast of Epiphany we listened 
to a sermon by the Cardinal Lord 
Archbishop of Seville, in the course of 
which he spat, with superb accuracy, 
over the heads of pious mantillas clus- 
tered ’round the pulpit, to strike repeat- 
edly the same stone on the floor of that 
immemorial cathedral; and when the 
sermon was finished we saw the boys 
dancing in front of the High Altar, 
some 16 or 20 boys in velvet tunics of 
hollyhock-red, directed by a gentleman 
with a white wand, dressed in black 


*9 Essex St., Strand, London. W. C. 2, England. Dec. 15, 1938. 
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silk knee breeches and powdered wig.* 

In those days I was much interested 
in liturgical lore and rose early one 
morning to hear Mass said according 
to the Mozarabic rite, somewhat inap- 
propriately, I thought, in a trim and 
austere side chapel of 18th century de- 
sign rather than in one of those Gothic 
side chapels of barbaric gilt and splen- 
dor. 

After the Epiphany Mass we walked 
to the top of the Giralda tower, more 
than 300 feet with never a step but a 
rising gradient all the way, and stood 
watching the great bells swing out over 
the white city in peals of heavenly joy. 

Whether it was at dinner on the eve- 
ning of New Year’s Day or on the 
evening of Twelfth Night, I cannot 
remember, but on one or the other of 
these holidays we found that it was 
the pleasant custom of the waiters to 
present the guests with cigars. And 
what cigars they were! Cabanas of one 
of the great crops before the Spanish- 
American war. I was given a dozen 
of them on a plate, where they lay like 
bonbons among red and yellow tissue 
paper. 

In those days all important trains de- 
parted very early in the morning 
as it was the habit of travelers to take 
their places at least two hours before 
the train started. We boarded our train 
for Granada about 3 a.m. We found 
an empty second-class carriage on the 


February 


hard seats of which we stretched out 
and fell fast asleep. When I awoke it 
was already light and the train was 
some three hours out of Seville. Look- 
ing at the rack above my head, I saw 
a row of live turkeys and a wineskin. 
Our luggage was on the other rack 
above my companion, but a turkey or 
two had been squeezed in there, and 
one of them was gobbling with indig- 
nation. On the floor of the carriage 
between our seats six peasants, male 
and female, were sitting squashed 
among baskets of produce. I jumped 
up and apologized for taking up so 
much room, whereupon with one ac- 
cord all our fellow travelers entreated 
me not to disturb myself or my friend, 
but to continue sleeping. Not even 
the ticket collectors, who had an alarm- 
ing habit of suddenly entering a com- 
partment in the middle of a tunnel, 
had been willing to interrupt our slum- 
ber. However, I was firm with my 
fellow travelers and soon we were all 
sitting on the seats, offering one an- 
other our food and wine and rolling 
for one another cigarettes in a delicious 
odor of garlic, goatskin, spilt wine, 
sour bread, humanity, and Havana to- 
bacco, courtesy linked with comrade- 
ship. 

I sighed at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle for the peace of that Europe of 
37 years ago; but Spain was not so 
peaceful even then. When at the end 


*See Dancing in Church, The Catholic Digest, Jan., 39, p. 31. 
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of January we reached Barcelona on 
our way home the barricades were up, 
and we were told we could not stay in 
the city but must drive across it im- 
mediately to catch the train for Tou- 
louse. Six hours later we started on 
through France, unable to buy our- 
selves even a cup of coffee for break- 
fast. At Limoges a fellow traveler who 
had been devouring the contents of a 
luncheon basket with much relish, left 
the compartment to buy a paper, and 
observing that he had despised the two 
préliné almond-shaped sweets, which 
they gave with lunch in those days, I 
hastily snatched and ate them before 
he got back. When we reached the 


What a window is not 


Pictorial art is one thing, and the 
art of stained glass is another; and the 
points of contact between them are 
really surprisingly few. It may be said 
that the attempt to render pictorial ef- 
fect in the rigid medium of glass and 
lead involves first a disregard of the 
lead, and secondly a misuse of the 
glass. This follows from the fact that 
the only way in which pictorial effects 
(ce. g., of elaborate shading; imitative 
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Quai d’Orsay station that evening I 
declined to move a step beyond the lux- 
urious Palais d’Orsay Hotel where I 
ate an enormous dinner and told my 
companion he would have to get up 
early in the morning and recover from 
Cooks the 20 francs we had paid on 
deposit for our tickets, for I held him 
responsible as the treasurer for the dis- 
graceful mismanagement of our treas- 
ury. That 20 francs paid our hotel 
bill, but left us without any money to 
tip porters. So all the way back to 
Victoria we had to carry our own bags, 
and I borrowed from the parlormaid 
what was wanted to pay the hansom 
on reaching home. 


Stained Glass 


By JOHN TRINICK 
Condensed from The Clergy Review* 


treatment of flesh, draperies, and ac- 
cessories; tone and perspective) can be 
achieved upon glass is by disregarding 
the very nature of the medium, and 
suppressing exactly those intrinsic qual- 
ities which give it all its value and its 
beauty. In a word, it is impossible, if 
the effects of a painted picture are 
aimed at, for the glass in a stained- 
glass window to “tell” as glass. For 
the necessity of covering every part of 


*43-45 Newgate St., London, E.C. 1, England. Dec., 1938. 
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every piece with the painting pigment, 
to obtain the necessary flatness of sur- 
face for the desired “picture,” robs the 
whole window of the suggestion that 
it is made of glass at all; and conveys 
rather the suggestion of a poor draw- 
ing on oiled silk or paper. It is quite 
accurate to say that “pictorial” stained 
glass is a technical monstrosity; be- 
cause, by doing violence in the first 
place to the limitations (or, more truly, 
to the intrinsic qualities) of glass and 
lead, it ends by being neither one nor 
the other. It is not a good picture— 
the thickness and weight of the ineluc- 
table lead line and the inevitable pres- 
ence of iron bars preclude that; nor can 
it possibly be good stained glass, be- 
cause it has been undertaken from the 
start in a spirit of evasion and disre- 
gard of the essential property of glass, 
which is to shine and glitter—in fact, 
to look like glass, not like a picture 
hung on a wall. 

The window of stained and leaded 
glass, properly conceived and carried 
out, can be an extremely beautiful 
thing; it can enhance and decorate an 
interior with a beauty of shimmering 
light, or of color—tender and irides- 
cent, sparkling and jewel-like, or sol- 
emn and mysteriously glowing—in a 
way possible to no other form of art 
facture. It is a great pity then, to see 
so many cases in which the opportunity 
to attain such beauty has been sacri- 
ficed, merely because the matter has 


been approached in the wrong way. 
One can think of so many windows, 
permanently robbed of their character 
as windows, by being filled with a bad 
“picture”—those terrible masses of flar- 
ing red drapery in so many figures of 
the Sacred Heart, St. Francis in hot 
gravy-brown, St. Benedict in the violet- 
black of an inferior ink! What is there 
left to suggest then, that a window, in 
its true nature, is really nothing more 
than an opening for the admission of 
light. 

The beauty peculiar to glass and lead 
can only be attained by conceiving of 
stained glass in the same way that the 
glaziers (and, it may be added, the 
clergy and the people and the donors 
of windows) of the great mediaeval 
cathedrals conceived of it. In their 
eyes it was, first of all, a form of dec- 
oration for the building, to which it 
added that peculiar kind of beauty 
proper to glass and lead alone. To 
them, it was first of all a vibrating and 
iridescent web of shimmering material 
hung in the window opening, through 
which the light of day entered the 
building softened, beautified, and trans- 
formed. Or, as often, it was a gor- 
geously patterned fabric of color, cun- 
ningly chosen and skilfully combined, 
in which the light was caught and 
held in the opening, made to hang 
there in the dark wall spaces as a mys- 
terious and complex texture of glowing 
color. 





Catholic Books of Current Interest 


Perkins, Mary. At Your Ease in the Catholic Church. New York: Sheed, $1.50 
A book of etiquette for Catholics written in a light amusing style. 
° 


Franciscan Almanac, 1939. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild. 75c. 

An indispensable handbook of biographical, informational, and statistical 

material for national and Catholic subjects. 
e 
Telling Facts. St. Paul: Facts Pub. Co. 50c per year. (Rates for bulk orders.) 
Published under Catholic auspices, this popular monthly magazine presents 
up-to-date facts concerning Communism. 
. 
Glass, Sister M. Fides. The Prince Who Gave His Gold Away. St. Louis: 
Herder. $2. 

A biographical novel of the Russian Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, who, on 
becoming a priest in pioneer America, established a parish at Loretta, Pennsylva- 
nia. Although simple in style, the facts based on the authoritative work of 
Sarah Brownson are extremely interesting. 

° 
Catholigetics. Cathedral Press, St. Paul, Minn. 10 cents each. 

Ten pamphlets made up of the most common questions asked a Street 
Preacher: The Bible, Purgatory, Indulgences, Confession, Marriage, Hell, Birth 
Prevention, The Eucharist, The True Church, Virgin Worship. 

e 
Toth, Most Rev. Tihamer. The Risen Christ. St. Louis: Herder. $2. 

A series of well-constructed sermons on Christ’s resurrection and on the 
Blessed Virgin delivered by the Coadjutor Bishop of Vesprimia. The priest 
will find suggestions for sermons and meditations; the layman will derive inspir- 


ation and information. 
® 


Keenan, Rev. Edward P. The Burden Light. New York: Kenedy. $1.75. 
Full of action and interest, this novel gives a day by day account of a 
newly ordained parish priest’s first week on duty. 
e 
Bierbaum, Rev. Athanasius, O.F.M. “Seeking ‘Only God.” Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild. $1. 
This interpretation of priestly perfection gives the necessity, characteristics, 


requisites, civilization and joy of the interior life. 
e 


Hallack, Cecily. The Happiness of Father Happé. New York: Kenedy. $1.50. 
A delightfully humorous account of the activities of a jovial little Fran- 
ciscan in a prim English village. 





To the Catholic Press! 


It has often been alleged (we have all heard it from time to 
time) that Catholic magazines do not give up-to-the-minute news. 
“They are incapable of striking deep into human world affairs.” 
“They are too one-sidedly obsessed with an unearthly view- 
point.” “They are essentially spiritual magazines and lack color 
in narrating flesh-and-blood world news.” 


Although I have spent a great deal of my time in journalistic 
activities, especially in connection with magazines, I never gave 
the Catholic side serious thought. Like many Catholics, I was 
content to listen to the other side and to permit my own side to 
go undefended. In truth, I must confess, I was rather convinced 
that Catholic magazines were quite “dead.” But, for the sake of 
a bit of personal information, I decided to find out the facts 
about the matter. 


I carefully checked over 25 or so articles in a recent issue of 
Catholic Digest—25 different articles digested from 25 different 
Catholic magazines. I was astounded at the variety of news im- 
parted to me from the articles and the thorough, clean-cut manner 
in which the whole circle of the earth was circumscribed for 
today’s happenings. From California to Maine; out of Spain up 
to Alaska; China and Japan; Italy, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Russia, Egypt, Africa, India—every country on the face 
of the earth where things were happening—I was placed in touch 
with their life and their activities, political, social, religious, 
through the pens of such outstanding men as Belloc, Lunn, John 
A. O’Brien, Arthur E. Koenig, and others from their distant posts 
throughout the world. I received their truthful, impartial view- 
points of today’s life among every people. And I want to tell 
you, Mr. Editor, that I have come into contact with the pusillani- 
mous “cutting” of news dispatches. I know what a devilish 
business it is. 


It is a great joy and consolation to know that the unflinching, 
select Catholic writers of today are ensuring for us an absolutely 
unbiased, truthful, interpretation of things as they are happening! 
I am convinced that the only place I can get the news as it is 
happening today is from the Catholic Press. I want to thank you, 
Mr. Editor, and your associates, for bringing to me through 
Catholic Digest a deep, sincere appreciation of—not up-to-the- 
minute—but BEYOND-the-minute news in Catholic magazines. 
I never before realized that Catholic news is world news as is! 


A. MATT ALEXIS, 
6310 Corbly St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





